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" ‘ tel 
wd I ( I 
Pre | ‘ { i et I 1) the 
rt \ ‘ he representat é 
‘ t i ‘ 
e oak 
ns ' f 
, +f 
‘ ‘ | i ‘ 
ili I \ ‘ I 
nea il ( é ‘ t t eu t yy 
thror from 8 of e Colun 1 to 
I I f the H ‘ Tr} felt that 
t omm ‘ { und re hat 
{ jarring clash of rring parties had been 
‘ erted oa rare u i ii ni t he 
| od of \ discord is OVE und ‘ 
try entel i! ireer fu 
‘ u ipl erit SOME « ] iWmgura 
day, touched by tl commu eel { 01 
ed far back to the dawn of the fant ec 
] { i W ASHINGT« surro ded ) 
ADAM und HAMILTON, LIVINGSTON, ST! 
] SHERMA epeat the first oa to the 
ne { { i lich he had red oO 
construct, and addre 1 tender and truth 
{ vords his d led and feeble ¢ tryn 
Lhe burden of WASHING! vdclresses iS 
alwavs Union The Constitution had been 
adopted with difticulty, and was neularly 
unpopular in many districts The tate of 
generatio ind of a continent, WASHINGTON 
and his u I aw, rested ‘ the 
ble ng of the teeble, war-worn, anda dled 
colonies in a compact body, and with won- 


derful patience, forbearance, resolution, 


t sueceeded } Lttainl t | el 
was perfected, and WASHINGTON for « t 
irs ma Talnes \ h I brie l n 
the g rnment wl h hae cepted 
! the majority a ust mest or toreig 
loe 
Nor on Inauguration-day is it p< le to 
sll thout eratefi tista Lie y 
e of cellent and pati i \ ! 
I ‘ ‘ 1 ( tht W ASI ) ma 
} t it » faith ( 1 ed the 
ries of | ropean 1 t y pl e the 
ene il ood elise i! ( ! th 








Magistrates. ‘I ind priests, the des 
pot nd the co ufional n i of the 
0 World have ia be iferior to the 
better a of tl ects In morals and 
1 rtue. Often stained | ( 
thie have corrupted generatio1 ) Pr ¢ 
mple, have wasted the resource ft the u 
austrio h us extl vance r, torn 
by an ¢« ambition, have wked and deei 
mated the people with endl wars A dis 
solute GEORGE IV. and WILLIAM, the two 
NAPOLEONS, ISABELLA of S i throng ot 
petty pote tes in Ita ind Germany, the 
contemporaries of our Pre cle have dis 
honored human nature by their ces, and 
oppréssed mankind by their crime The 
ccessors of WASHINGTON {they have not 
é iled, have, in some measure at least n 
I ted the calm sense wd patriotism of 
their founder: ADAMS, hone pure pas 
( amt JEFFERSON The keen, 
subtie f d of n | ‘ MaAbDISON, Mon 
ROE, OF ® Beck ADAMS, With some hi 
man fa g re a ft) | 
lic they adr stered d not int ol ) 
the eopl I Vi ed | I | et hi est 
patriotism of JACKSON is rem ered by a 
parties with sincere respect; and if the ca 
reers Ol some ot his successors were ta nted 


| |} 
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by the demoralizing influences of dying 
slavery, yet the record of our Presidential 
rulers brightens toward the close. We have 
had no GEORGE LY. nor any NAPOLEON. The 
meek, unbending, faithful LINCOLN, purest 
of statesmen, almost a second WASHINGTON 

ive his life to the cause of union, and the 
nation named as the worthy successor of 
LINCOLN the man who had done most to 
preserve if. 

Cle last three Presidential terms have 
witnessed the origin, progress and close of a 
revolution, necessary to com 
which WASHINGTON en 
GRANT and LINCOLN 


So long as slavery existed 


remarkable 
plete the union 
forced, and which 
founded anew. 
ere could be no hope of domestic peace 
A slave oligarchy ruling a community of 
freemen could only maintain its power by 
length, 


with an evil ambition, it plotted its own de 


ceaseless aggressions. At insane 


holders became the 
Hated by their 
own people for their tyranny and pride, con 


s that the colored population was plan 


struction, The slave 


most effective abolitionists 


ning its own emancipation, they yet ver 


tured to rebel. It was the signal for the 


emancipation of the nation Slavery fell 
th a fierce convulsion; the triumph of 
versal freedom was perfected by the la 


ors of LINCOLN and GRANT 


D iring the 


last three Presidential terms our country 
has been made the fitting home of the work 
man, of industry, and of self-respect ; 
ind the vast tide of immigration which is 
in upon us from Germany and Scan 
dinavia shows with what joy the intelligent 


irope avail themselves of the 





otiers of treedo1 Our community 1s be 
rapidly swelled by the friends of liberty and 
equality; the industrious and the frugal ar 
no longer frightened from our shores by the 
s of human bondage ind wit} t} 
x ‘ at t sp ibie ft i ( f ( 
f the | LW e peopled anew f 
st worth portion of the Europe 
( lation 
I 3 f ew Preside erm ope 
and pe “ One I 0 ot ie So 
States may yet be dis bed by the | 
g resentments of t fallen faction I 
majority of th OOP ive no ck re 
recall eir former oppressors, and the w 
nercantile and farming erest of the Soutl 
s laboring for a ible ernment It has 
no desire to be ruled b i Ku-Klu ! 
drive away capital and trade With other 
nations it is the happy lot of our gover 


ment to have no complheations and no 


Poward our weaker neig! 


posing interests. 


Lf 


bors we need show only the tenderness of 
an elder brother; toward Eurepean gover 

ments moderation and good-will The bat 
baric passion for military glory which has 


destroved so often the 


hopes of the laboring 
throngs of Euré pe we have never share« 
Our wars have always been defensive. We 
may trust that our last 
fought, and that the 


President 


battle has been 
ictories of the new 
il term will be won by the hardy 
wilce 


the rapid progress of mental reform. 


strokes of labor in the rness, and by 


Che next four years will probably witness 
the most rapid advance known to our coun 
try’s history The 


immense influx of emi 


rrants and the wondertf increase of trade 
can not fail to build up American commerce, 
umd revive the 


American flag. 


and the Mediterranean, of China and Japan, 


incient supremacy of the 


Che ports of South America 
are Inviting our merchants and our shipping 
The railroads that 


nect Asia with Europe 


cross the continent con 


Every section of 


the counti s busy with the labors of peace, 
indi the maustrious throng of active citizens 
ire tri 0 the republic and to each othe 
The consciousne that we are a united com 


founded by 


struction by the devotion of LINCOLN 


munity, W ASHINGTON, and saved 
from «ke 
and GRANT, will deepen in strength with each 
Presidential term; and in union we shall find 


prosperity and peace. 


MR. COLFAX AND HIS NEIGHBORS. 


rue reception of Mr. CoLrax by his old 
friends, neighbors, and political supporters 
shows the advantage of an honorable repu 
tation For twenty years he has stood be 
fore his countrymen with an unblemished 
fame as a citizen, a politician, a parent, rel 


His re 


ted life, his temperance and moderation, his 


ative, and friend gular and unspot 


freedom from all those errors that so often 


taint the polit in’s career, his labors in the 
cause of virtue and good morals, will now 


be remembered and become the more con 


spicuous in the midst of the abuse of the 
envious and the clamorous virulence of t! 
corrupt Nothing, indeed, so excites t] 
envy of the ‘ sas the possession of 
unblemished fame; and the 1 1 ha 

which several of the opposition journals 
have ventured to pute to Mr. CoLrax 
their own chief failings will serve only to 


eX pose 


them to the people 


lsehood, avarice, indifference to 


more plainly 





moral 
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laws, he has never exhibited. His whole | 
political course has been marked by truth- 
fulness and consistency, by singular modera- 
tion in his conduct toward his opponents, by 
a firm adherence to republican principles; 
and as he labored for the preservation of his 
country in those sad hours when they who 
now assail him were plotting its destruction, 
so he has shared in all the triumphs of free- 


dom, and has been one of those whom his | 


countrymen delight to honor. 

It was charged against ALEXANDER HamM- 
ILTON that he had created the national debt 
that he and his friends might 
from the plunder of the public. 


by exposilip his own pove rty. 


grow rich 
te replied 

r The charge 
against Mr. CoLFax is that he 


shares in a fraudulent company, 


accepte d 
rece ived 
considerable dividends, and denied that he 


ever accepts d them. The « harge of hay ing 


purchased some of the stock at the solicita- 
tion of AMES, who was then believed to be 


a man of integrity as well as wealth, Mr 


Brit! 

Co_FraX admits, but states that he soon re 
turned it, having discovered the character 
of the compan vith the loss of what he 
had alreac paid Since that time he has 
never owned any of the stock, nor received 
t g from it But Ames, who at first 
stated that Mr. CoLrax had never received 
L ¢ dene ind cx firmed his statement 
now at a second exam ition chargec bim 
vith gross deception ind alleged that he 
par m a check for $1200 in 1268 Hic pro 
( ( ! ( I the order of &, ¢ 
t t wad e believe i memo 
ral I t His Te-DOOF Mr. CoLrax 
( ed at ice that he had ever seen the 
check before His op ents examined his 
! Dk 1 wa fine I b deposit 
i $l J e, 1&6 I vi the tac fol 

ird as a ) { his ha gp rec ed and 

f f e 81200 cl And Mr. Cor 
FAX crest esses tT 
hie ed out that tu =1200 fro 
a erent 8 ~ which he had depositer 
t Is€ The cashier npor \ ! AMES 
! | rawn adds " . that 
AM the oney for limseli 

] sthe ace " n against Mr. CoOLFAX’s 

tegrity and truthtinuisess rests s« \ pon 


the test mony ot AMES, who has made two 
ibout the 


lifferent statements transaction 


airect 


opposed to each other, and wh 


could be accepted as a trustworthy witness 


neither in the judgment of history nor of 


N one would trust the memory o1 


the fidelity of a man who upon oath 


rives 


two versions of the same occurrence directly 

Variance No reliance, therefore, can be 
placed upon the account of AMES, and, ex 
cept | own testimony, there is not a trace 


of evidence to confirm his story—no receipt 


no certificate, no indorsement “The testi 
mot against a public official,” said JEFFER 
SON should be aflirmative;” but neither 





aflirmative nor negative proof exists against 
Mr. CoLFax His only opposing 


contradicts himself, and proves his own 


witness 


falseness 

Whether a person in office is permitted to 
buy or even hold stock in which the govern 
ment may be interested is a question easily 
answered No eftticial should make any use 
ot the 


of his position at the 
HAMILTON, in the 


opportu ite 


expense of the public. 


case we have noticed, would not allow any 


of his relatives, or even his friends, to buy 


stock. He held $800 worth, 


groverlme nit 





which he had long owned, unsold until he 
left. oftics The stock which Mr. CoL_rax 
had bought he at once abandoned when he 
found that it might expose him to dishonor 
able influences or | ¢ him into conflict 
with the government He saw that he had 
bee ed into error, and at once gave up the 
stock, at a ec derable loss to himeslf. His 
fault was venial: he strove at once to repair 
it. To the charge of having made money 
at the public loss he replies by exhibiting 


like HAMILTON, the moderation of his own 


fortune, and the honorable sources from 


whence if came 

It is not unreasonable, therefore, that the 
people of Indiana should welcome their emi- 
nent statesman with new zeai while his ene 
is fame with calumny, 


mies strive to cover | 


uml destroy the well-earned reputation of a 


laborious life. Nothing would gratify his 
than to reduce Mr. CoLrax 
Had he betray 


ed the principles of freedom, entered into 


assailants more 


to a level with themselves 


treasonable striven to undo 
progress of the past, and 


combinations, 


the honorable 


throw the nation back into anarchy and de 
spair, no per of disapprobation would 
have escaped from the men who now assail 
hin he might have been their favorite 
eade! His chief crime is that he was true 
to tl nte1 sof freedom in the recent cam 
mig The hest proof of his rectitude 

dl nes r posterity will probably be 
the characters of his chief assailants; from 
his more honorable opponents he is receiv- 
ing a thorough vindication And it is cer- 


tain that no reputation will pass to future 
years more spotless or enviable than that of 
SCHUYLER COLFAX 
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CHEAP FREIGHT. 

No part of the President’s policy expresseg 
more correctly the general feeling of the peo- 
ple, and especially of the farmers of the West 
and South, than that in which he suggests g 
more active prosecution of the various meas- 
ures of internal improvement. Railroads and 
canals, steam and electricity, must form the 
The Pacific 


Railroad, one of the greatest of modern works, 


strong bonds of national union. 


if not altogether without a parallel, hascloven 
the mountains, skirted the rayines, pierced 
the sandy deserts, and climbed the sierras to 
link together the Atlantic and Pacific States 
in an indissoluble bond ; its value to the na 
tion has been incalculable, and the wonder- 
ful energy of its engineers and its builders 
has perhaps been too soon forgotten. Its 
sister routes, the Northern and the Southerr 
Pacific, are only less important because they 
are not the first ; and whatever time, energy 
] 


and money are expended in their completioz 





will be certainly repaid by a tenfold use 
of the national prosperity. The sooner they 
are finished the more rapid will be the growth 


of the vast territory west of the Mississip) 


and of all the sea-ports on either ocean. But 
the city of New York, as the natural cent 


of ever system of interna mpr eme 3 
still comparative repare to re 

the new accessions of trade that must me 
from the genera! cultivation of the Vester 
wilderness. Its canal is already incapa 


of accommodating the increased transfer of 


TAIN, al d its two iteral railroads are over 
irdened 


the Erie Canal must remain for many years 





the chief means of ‘ ¢ the flour r 
nd wheat of tl ew Statestoa irket. Yet 
he Erie Ca | is scarce etter co 
to-«cla 1 il hen the ge t I ( t 
of New Yorl ( para ‘ s far J 
suited te he a 8 o© trace in it Was 
ears ago iv a cadeepel ind perie 

I gre Vater-course W id seem 
the a i the g ernment or the 
State rhe expense would be slight, in ec 
trast w ol resources, compared to that 
enormous tla vith which our ancestors 
burdened ther s whe der the g 
ance of CLINTON, they cut a1 er throug 
t he “ aeri » ad a v et lie At 4 } 
the lakes Phe canal might easily be 
verted into a suitable } iy for ste . 
andar ipid comn iTlo ! water +t 5 
tablished from Albany to Dul 

But probably the most necessary class of 
internal improvements for Ne York, and 


for every section of the Union, is a series of 
direct railroads designed chiefly for freight 
It is quite possible that the science of rail 
road construction is yet capable of great ad 
vance. The cost of building has heretofore 
been extravagant and often enormous; the 
system of borrowing at a large discount has 
increased the price of passage, and at the 
ruined the stockholders 


Our railroads at their completion are usually 


same time often 


burdened with immense debts incurred by 
the waste in construction, and become the 
prey of the speculative and the sport of the 
stock exchange The history of almost every 


one of the main lines leading from New York 


is a narrative of the ruin of the innocent 


stockholders who have advanced their 
money to the company, and the confiscation 
of a vast amount of property for the benefit 
of a few active capitalists Yet there no 
property that can be made tr re cert nly 


produc tive than the railroad The examples 
of the Belgian, Prussian, and even the French 


lines prove this; and many of our own are 


already, and have iong been, paying large 
dividends. But with tl] growth of cay 

and of the resources of the country there 
seems no longer any necessity for building 
railroads upon credit, or paying extravagant 
discounts for the use of money that must 
fina be repaid | the 1 1 oT stoct ers 
Cheapness may be obta ned by abundant 
means, and no company need preceed to its 


work before it is prepared to pay every thing 
it owes 
Direct and straight lines proceeding from 


New York to the West or South, designe 


chiefly to carry fre ght, must be t i 
built: the sooner it is done the more rapid 
will be the growth of all sections. 1 
farmers of the West are alread bolding 


meetings to exclaim a 


they are compe led to pay for imperfect rau 
road carriage, and are often obliged to se 


their harvests waste before them because 
there is no ready means of bring 
the purchaser Never before was there 80 


strong an excitement upon this subject 


The whole West is clamoring against Un 
extortion of the railroads, and crying out 
for internal improvement The great har 

e 


vest of the past year has been in a measw 


wasted because no suitable means ha 


farmer in his labor to 


j Nor 
1 


the nations with cheap tood 


provided to aid the 
supply 
would the direct railroad be less benenciat 


| to the Southern States. It is probable that 


| the future crops of cotton will steadily 


il- 
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etrov the productiveness of the South, the tionately, po ce justices and police officials t sf t r four! 

I ; e I erv f torn His © ‘ l y 
ery for cheap and swift internal communi- would soon be comparatively without em- ly o Bothe us | ; _ . 
cation will be as loud in A ma and Ten- | ployment, and might, in a certain degree, | suburbs as fa . I i ' 


s in Minnesota and | s ind | be dispensed with, and the security of life | City, and, if 
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\ of on ty among us. The is posses- | and ave created a religious despotism the pense —no, n t il. 
LAWLESS BISHOPS. | sions rival or surpass the accumulations of rail- | centre of the republic. Not ¢ ites | ene s 
Br E VRENCI magnates or successful stock-brokers Phe ul Europe with the portents of a religious w ‘ ing - 
order of papal bishops within tl last the pay le have begun in the New W j y | 
I I I enty years has risen to be the wealthiest a " irse of | \ h « s to! é . ‘ I . 
" . ( . is ¢ t acy known t ( zed 1. It the Roman ( e Churcl t f alarm | ¢g i es 
l Rom | 1 claim t 1d | erty « e ( ‘ gvod . . ao bc , m 1 
t B Bo s f rustees ; yet they hold it w re uliit eck | arrogant assum} ind te i . f 
) th i apy B p GILMOUR ha € I t Ar eciate t i 
\ essed Oj t predece rs | . ul foresight of BisMaKcK for f | I 
iral Ss asserted int he longer ti b ( ind i} t 
If t nex i t I respect to free i saving i t 
t f y } t ti —_ ry . — — < t t e 
‘ am gp ee, > Agesing MEN WHO FACE DEATH. eae “ 
t ( se a hoy Wet, I've worked in pits ever sin’ I was at i is 
If u tog er the i cations of the eight years old, and now I'm turned on for t , 
t hops we ial I in ¢ st } and barring a few knocks and bruises, as I mig ft 
‘ j ire f ssumpt 4 got a-following an er trade nd as I t in fact, I I 
' 7 ipon ilities of s di think nout on, I'm as sound as a SO as ally pitmen ar¢ g 
t the othe res t t r 1 @ might @asil) 1y as I wasn't the man t ! xe 1 t t 
F 2 } F I 4 0 tak 5 yut about a pitman's work being dangerous, or say and ha guard ag 
4 It i church | gs al 1 revenues, the us how he carried his life in his hand more’n any ind Is § | 
A m e payment of an } im other man as I know And if Vas OI f gettir f l I 
irch by ¢ mmu iting myself I thought, mind you, I i t t theirs m ¢ S give 
A , litor N es tl hop hol it; but I’m thinking of pitn gene un ing, but an ¢€ s 
, e | immense posse by an infa le title, wl there's no mistake about it, thei sad It's ger 0 ‘ f 
! BE man permitted to dispute, but in al life, let who will say it or say against i the pit tl the fire 1 ‘ 
l e l und « h the layn m ! course there's none knows as w hemsel the P 
j | R ( ir ises to sub t le s | how dangerous it 1 It the big } wcCi 1 | ke t 
e courts of intry. Inal ma lents as gets wrote about in Lond S flas] y 
t I n ju t, he declares, 1s fina It is ind made known all over the , 1 som it has é 
I | R I Ror I i th pir f Am tim hen the papers hav er things to bus ‘ f 
t ze! 11 such extra gant 1 n | them, there tidy Dig pi 1osions a e like her h 
tyra Phe ole der of Roman Ca 1S NO more is said about t that t e hay lhere's e Zz t | 
hisl 3 will create by thei L nd an 101 pened expl s10NnsS that, mayha Ave pe ‘ ke-dar g 1 f I 
A y ‘ net ul gn mong the peopl 1 dozen or more lives in an instant The « had a dose of ‘ s mu 
B ‘ ringent la ll in every State relieve then pit ac lent s the general public comes to he fe ng of I f ’ 
r I m the are ] pr bout aint half of what! er, thou supDOS l é me I w re f é 
f i Bishop GILMOUR is content with the ing the t lor f yout l n i | 
t ‘ H i confiscation of mon f his people ; he ip, ¥ 1 show ll of killed and wou l ] t k l 
r I ed tot t ry} t ul i Ihe f ma A ild tell i i¢ not the pitmans 1 mate Ve t pt t 
' tion of a great Cath , ul g us, re e | dang is calling Sut they aint there i ¢ ¢ 
r 4 e | ns to | . scarcely a d passes in a m g vith bered t I a | 
t , l 4 ] rema it accidents, and men being kill ind | ins in slee] 
i | | Roman ] t Go to a Black Country camp-mee g, headed 
I ‘ t pledge his other « 1 of mu pe ul notice | l ‘ g 1 aré f 
b 15 SS | i nad erests 1 to } ect them f 1 many cri ied and fi s hed men the t f a mor t é g 
| ( ea f intol e oppre $s ¥ the | wong them Go into the pit villag 1 . death t t I t 
\ ! B G t f veigh upon then it idopted nm how many widows and fatheriess « ire! i t m i \ 
( | W he object Ua pa is fi v find in them ; into our churt urd n f g g f e 
f h t he does not d r sf many of those lying i m have been k ig ak tot ’ 
1 ( tH é t emember it ircl i the pits; look r vi rs k to our ¢ t t it g f 
( ( I t tate and e | tT i gi 1 doctors 1 bu s 8 Ss 8 If ite ( n i I na K 
I © the hay ! 8 ‘ U y l k v t ] “ I 4 st 1 g 
] ibye of t \t prese he \ I ul $ | Kil t 
t i r ( oO un H t first a I neve x 1 | y it s the 1 Fe U el k 
y it I t ‘ mon [ s (atholics 4 1 n, al gt I 5 I 4 a s l 
to t } ié that 1 Le ey are d p >) it wi il thinking t fa t er ones 1 3 
‘ | He den at Cathol lt I I may be s me g alive, for I’r I t I ‘ t 
t r t l for t pub and | | 8 his | f seu I'm a M t 31 g 
r le people t i \ n I I rw t en nd tl s I re t 1 
} t f N t n dest ing t em of publi ct pit e, tl gn theres n pe le as i r pe like g f 
é \ é Bishop GitmMour has t assumed the control not as t mean us harn y es; so that there é fthe] 
of the Cleveland se *‘in obedience to tl know no bette lat v é la rough, g ing out beit ka 8 f 
1 vill R ul plain it in org zing crew I'ma up as | eddicated myself speak feeling! e fi gs, f 
( f r ‘ I S lal t t t 1 | il pa in to and I read e ne ipe t turns t rs us I I'm ( sou ] 1 
! 7 t " math I first essa t I t t over in 1 ind—-puts on 1 I j g | } t f I W I 5 
j | ( } fulfilling t is I fe s en she sees m tl rbout t l-tw I t tal 5 
t of B (y ( | ms f Bu t } i-} gati pipe ot I I e of 
. | Il ¢ le of Western Res ¢ ‘ t | so as | pe " t I got ‘ 
n t igen eJ 1 is f ( \ ft I t ne i s If | 
t i © i * lt ii \ ! : t t Ls t I . t] m I 
{ B B (FILMO t I I | pa that require I} e being bi t f yg t \\V e meé t i 
l them to ¢ f Ar t m of edu ften and too awtully t f n f J 5 
a cat for I pu Ital long We see or hear abou r ‘ a t ‘ 
‘ 1 by S l ted | R ( } j | r I use dens i a f 
] l i the ive long bee f is happened to others mak you ld ‘ 7 1 
iu f and the f sham earte I yourself You don’t s I t! é 
ful 1 ‘ thing i i feel it feel I ‘ 3 
! ex I | mr i ! ‘ r the n i was hangu se 
ld f sible, from ! t Wel may be n Ss solme \ t 1 
| n } p send them to the ¢ i, if e@ 1s ¢ care abo 1 chance I 
{ ‘ () 6 nd he ts ft | ts t refuse t tle s« 1 face ‘ 
m ra t i i sacraments to parent \ 1 Lh injun | ()t course there starved t } 
He | " His pastoral rival " ga he pa u feeling like tl ul & ‘ S 
| itor nd Jesuit m t n | KS Ibs pe { sh to give way t l t k VW 
| h the authority of a tual potentate to a accident | been i ir ¢ ! I | ild s , f I 
Wm race { sert ha uch a nent st ud t mt tk is jy ! tg a gi f i forg ( il 
| ) | 1 to American « e more | rf ing feared a it of sorts o'er 1 | I | " n I 
! { e dangerous 1 ire rt ed \ } 1 im } - long ] 1 1 } L 
t e Roman Cat prela rar mu about en nt I t my 0 I gh t 1 
t i fanatical, of the nece ty of opposi the as I know, from putt tw 1 ‘ tog m f } 
| s of the ign pri vod by a rigorous sy vyhat / happened, t n n t ‘ 
N t f compulse edu n. ‘The safety of fire mp and the e-d \ kee f 
t community, now more than ever before, demand f ‘ the 1 1 $ ‘ ‘ ig al 1 t f 
" iat all its people should be educated to move l mut, and t iM e be l make 
it In fact, the strangely presumptuous and threa | herou al mu t I ih s k 
f en bearing of the P 1 Chureh t t te en it takes t king > getting va 8 udier ag I 
r | own followers, as well as ter world, « é fay in the same coal-fi u ‘ ¢ en t gy y tt 
ik the recent Council and the final triumph of d r there has bee in expl him t uk first n 
\ I ts, show ie usual rash lacit f th in well f it n 1 i e ‘ Hi 
aunge us 8 ety Nos er! l i Y t W k vhateve pe I ma say s ern | 4 
He rol of the Roman policy than it threw being sut s, or | ir pa and v I t 
I vhole Continent into nfus Every where ine is guard rainst a thing of t My f we g 
I 1 t the adherents of the | I ( rch have been \ gz t is ™ t ru LOW € 3 
pia 1 most 1 Lie T st t ey ™m uw s dead Sal i $ 1 gr me 
ti l | wn governments The peaceful German Catt t hay s, and ! ‘W ‘ i n I 
ilies have been driver r Jesuit guides s y Not I t m mig I i 
ea en nfl he l Jesu t every t g lone to 1 f l \ 
i p whing eve h 4 le ag Italiat say as ‘ I g " e I 
e Rom ( ( vy, and lat gt t mpassi “cl h the m e that some i ‘ f 
I t I ich to an inva I { } I la i ist ‘ ands into « . { a , ' 
$ is of blood t ild re e Pope bury them alive to die a gd f i é t 
. f f I bart us throne It was almost the latest cal y it in time from a | ‘ 
| I Wis! f the Emper Louis NAPOLEON, we are Of course a good deal bee lor to ma ela t 
| told with exultation by the London TJa/ ft, to I nes fe than y t tr Ke 5 t 
y lead the French to the restoration of Pius LX great improvements in that w ice | i f 5 he i g 
. P trume f 1 enforee ew Uy us Rome the | in the 1 but if t sa I m f t 
‘ | ra af vealth fatal ains of an eccle le Our mod in be d governm 5 | et us } 
ha i bee ked | ern Loyvorias wander mankind sowing lone t t m it mig it Ww A t sev 
" by free governm« the discord and perpetuating strife. Homeless, wi mean mens lives and women and cl é n ve s y 
‘ ed 1 an ious | no ties of country or of race, the Jesuit pu bread, not to speak of tl happiness I e t ed re x i ° 
t 1 t ed € n n sues in every land his solita iim, to elevate ] I st i é 4 ime ul 
states by severe legisla the h h upon the ruins of human free- | enou if ill had to eye among the . : 
t t in our new country there seems to be | dom, to fulfill the secret dictates of his General our differences with them mos n had know id m Nine 
ns | led for checking the usurpations | at Rome. Our American bishops are the instru not, but I will say this for tl months a ward ev anotl 8 a tu 
e of a Bishop Gitmour. ‘The Roman | ments of his blind fanaticism already they raise | agers, that when any of their hands’ lives neral, and that my ff S 
( es are already the largest owners | a menacing front against our free institutions, | question they stand at nothing in the way of among the dead. ‘J the 
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1 e the Kked if nd I was w the explor- 
QI i I nd en not as they had found 
. y but g side by side stone-dead 
] K their bodies n my m er mvyselit 
\ i ed er me n I was saved she 
s past € she followed t m 
V in a yea Knew vi face is, wit! 
a eve 1 Sigt ps she Ok i 
€ faces they yd betore he that 
1 receive eut v nd s fier 
sc W se t bands and s 5 
e ex t k 
€U Klli the wor 1 as t ign ¢ 
ef f I 
I I S aod 1 a Gead 
er and s lead mate \ j . 
¢ 1 k P th 
€ ‘ ng 
t e 
‘ ) g nN ‘ 
KS, a | 4 
king thei ead, as the a roug t 
t ght me 
When he s bury 1m S, parson said 
that t x ve i ail y er i 
‘ were 1 dea “ e fully true 
pitme nan any cla it and 
never spoke truer words m faces deatli 
y } u t his iil 


THE “MISTICK KREWE.” 


New Orveans is the only y in the United 

















1 
States where the carnival is cel ted with 
1¢ Old World j lity and spirit ihe attempt 
t augurate similar festivities in Washington tw 
irs ago s a wretched failure, and the experi 
ment has wisely been avoided i ir Northern 
es his vear New O ! issed her 
give to grotesque aus sp and the 
t vities cl A a ud rocession and 
ma erade bail it more n cer 4 
! ery than is ever V essed that 
f ‘ 
lhe procession, whimsically termed the ‘* Mis 
k Krewe of Comus,” represented grotesque 
masquerade the “"m ng links’ of the Dar 
lu theory of the orig i species, and was 
sistibly laughable It was followed by a grand 
ll at the St. ¢ I} in ! hese 
I $ eraders took part is ft the 
cing two striking eaux ed the 
+ he first ris f the cu t ‘ 
scene at the t n of st ) I 
ocean floor the e é und the 
beau ful appeared 5 i 
i ever reveal t es 1 | 
Anemone’'s bea ful form ning t € 
‘ Sponge the snowy oral su 1 
its branching arms from w ethe A i 
t hil ne 1 ng t t 


il vas } 
tering Periwinkle, the I 


Ly 4 ( tie 


a s } rhe Ne € in 
p 4 g kisses, and the Seal and W s 
pe vere 5u : . 
] Merm i Nel | seated 1 K i 
s e ud ‘walled a 
€ . ¥, a er match 








1 i 
the & lia had } been ind is 
s ¢ ‘ his t inde a Q 
{ na ind Urang ne Prem . 
et On ¢ f broad ascent 
t the t e the a and veé bie W id 
were vding t ard e royal pre cl 
l ier ol s ank, the loi rt 
» kneeling in | al a pon tl en 
W In the midst of the st vere three 
m s the (rras r with fid n 
I el y uttle 1 Beetk 
n A ped l ‘ and 
t the sta jue f f the Bb on and 
the M Kina 
In f if e stage st 1 a regal figure, that 
T 4 n im i, in n tor ne 
| e 1 ‘ rtiing ¢« ast t the t gz of 
” ssing links” | i I a moment the 
t eau was | sented to ti imirnng gaze I 
@ great audk e, t n the in descended 
dD : cu It ba ond table su 
‘ e} ¢ Ain our picture on page 244 
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render it desirab t \ th rr 


curing asubsequent one. It is boned 
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had traveled so far 























neck of the man whom he 


the 


“ Mr. WATTERSON was so much overcome with joy at the sight of Nasr that he felt 
my journey, was positively painful; bu 
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Svcorssive changes in postage on letters, which have 
been made by our government since the first postage 
act was passed in 1782, form an interes and 8 
histor The earliest system was comy ated I 
] St postage was six cents to places wit 
miles, and it increased with the distance, twent 
cents being required when a letter was sent t 4 
more than four h ired miles distant. In 179 
lowest rate was mad ht cents w ni 8 
the highest, twenty-five nts, over five indrec 6 
The law was simplified in 1516, t six cents was & 
the minimum rate, and tw t the max n 
No material change was then ! e unt 845, wher 
jl he post sca da 
five cer the | i 
tance of leas than tl s, and ten cents 
for all greater distar & , i r’ system 

also then introd | 1 w t wa 1 the 
stinct t ‘ ns nd iout 
ud of the1 r of st “ per. Tl 
- three nte the sir rate for pre- 
within three thousand miles, and six cents 
listances. Prepayment waa first required 
in 1855, the rates remaining unchanged; but 156 
1 present rate of three nts, p I stamps, for 
all distances, was established The postal r ' 
has steadily increased from year to r since 185 

If American recklessness and Austrian caution in 
regard to railroads should be mixed ap together, the 
result might be » both countries. An 
Austrian railway com » a stand-still 
not long ago, a his head out of the 
window and dems guard what they were 





stopping for The man pointec 
several black spots on the rails 
some pelicans on the track, and 





them to fly off, for fear of an acci 
story. 


ts that collections be taker 


where 


An exchange sugges 
in « 


up 


else 


and every 


unfinished 


hurches and Sunday-schools, 


for the purpose of completing the monu- 


ments of the country—the Washington Monument at 
the capital and the Lincoln Monument at Springfield, 
Illinois, being prominent among thes 


Lord Lytton’s 
examination of 


will gave special directions 
his body, 


} 


in order to provide 





the possibility of his buried while 


directed that he 


elng 
should b 
Knebworth, 


sole 


at 
modest and inexpensive, 


um 








be written in the Engl 

tumor says that a large opera-house ia to be built in 
Ww rton, on New York Ave 
Building. 


wshir nue, near the 


A recent London I 
“the 
voices of met 

The truth 
iven us one g 


cturer or 


the ft 


of considering that the 


uman voice re- 


ferred to common error 


and women were the same, an octave 
was,” he said, ‘that our Creator 
had g 
vad £ 


belongs to the 


reat voice, the 


asses, the next tot 


the 


und the 
und 


ld not be distingu 


contraitoa, 


es ot tenors 





The vole 
identical notes, co 
the other. It was a great 
there was any thing unmanly in the falsetto, and 
contraltos to think there 
t vol 
France seems to highly appreciate the po 
which h 
try Du 





than %412,000 were sold 





unsultabie for a national cost 


is sold by 
ind 
the 


rk on coffee 





grocers, is u 
many persons insist that it in 
coffee. We are 


that the « 


proves the flavor of 
informed in a 
his 


the cl orv d 


rffee dealer adu 
to increase his ] 
his chi 
the coffee 


grinds up 





cory 


es cory with Venetian-red to please the 


of 
manufacturer 





eve dealer: and lastly, 


his color w 


that by his greater cheapness, and the variety of 
shades he o‘fers, he may secure the patronage of the 
trade in chiccory ! 


Times have changed since 


1624, when on issuing ir 
vitations to a public dinner it was deemed necessary 
to lay down “rules to be observed by gentlemen” 


Old records brit ‘ 


8 ng to light 
ted 


instructed 


I 1 
the fact that in 1624 those officers who were inv 
to dine ith the Archduke of 
by a circular of the royal chamberlain how to conduct 





Austria were 


themselves at tabl They were directed to come 
neatly dressed in coats and boots, and not to enter in 
a balf-drunken condition At table they were not to 
tilt up their chairs, nor rock themselves, nor stretch 


their legs at full lengt 


lest they get tipsy too soon, 1 


, nor drink after each mouthful, 


or empty their gobl 


lets to 


the extent of more than one-half after each dish, and 
before drinking therefrom they should wipe their 
mouths and mustaches in a cleanly manner; neither 
were they to thrust their hands into dishes, or throw 
bones under the table, nor to fall from their chairs 


and make themselves incap 


straight. 


A writer in the February number of the Gentleman's 





Magazine makes the rather startling assertion that 
London is likely to be in 1973 a city of at ast thirteen 
millions of inhabitants. This estimate is based upor 
the increase of the ten years from 1861 to 18 rt 





Th 


low 


writer remarks: rteen mil a hundred years 


hence is a very 


ons 


estimate for the populatic 


nothing short of irretrie 


London, and I can imagine 





able national calamity, or a complete and wholly un- 


looked for revolution in the conditions of civilization 
in this part of the world, that can prevent the realiza- 
tion of that estimate.” 


Ten or fifteen years ago Paul Morphy had won the 


honor of being the best chess-player in the world—a 
perfect master of the game. Not 
country did his skill challenge universal admiration, 
but in England and France unbounded praise was ac- 
corded to him. Modest in demeanor, he received all 


honors bestowed upon him with unassuming courtesy. 


only in our own 


! One of bis most wonderful feats was that of playing 


HARPER'S 


eight games at the same tim blindfolded. This 


ile l 
er noted men were drawn from all parts of 


whi 


was performed at the ¢ de la Regence, in Ps 





Continent to witness his marvelo 


Morphy returt 


disgusted w 


is periormances, 


hy 1ed from his triur al tour wear 





, and he 
exhibition of 


£ i has since steadfastly 
refused to make a public his wonderful 
owers, 


An ingenious Swiss has invented a pistol that can 





be discharged twent ve times a minute, and war- 
ranted to kill a person every time !—so it is reported. 


And how very convenient that 


must be! 
Heindrict 
He 


adtul 


Some weeks ago M , chief executioner of 





France, died in had gathered 





years devoted to his dre business a ghastly array 
of pictures illustrating capital punishment—gibbets 
otines, crosses, and every imaginabie Ulustrati 


Paris. M. 


Spanish garr¢ 


the collect 


tion is soon to be sold in 


th 


of execution. 


and 
Heind 
the 


h was of opinion that 


most painful mode 





In 1842 the population of Alexandria, i 
about 60,000, n This 


cons 


Egypt, was 


yw it is nearly 300,000. yrowth is 


remarkable. Great improvements are antly be- 


in the 


ng made city. 


A general taste for art is certainly on the increase 
if the 


is any 


umount of money expended for articles of virtu 
criterion. It is estimated that $2,500,000 were 
spent residents of New York and ot 


cities of the United States for oil-paintings and statu- 


last year by 





rope. The im- 
tation of pictures for priv galleries in New York 


alone amounted to over $1,000,000. 


these being mostly from E 
ate 


slone 





Among a variety of “‘ popular errors” mentioned in 
Good Health 
atronger and fatter he will become, believing that the 
faater he 


are, thinking that the more one eats the 


more hours a child studies the will learn, 
imagining that every hour taken from sleep is 80 much 
exercise is good, 


gained, and concluding that because 


the more violent it is the better. 


Coal has been found to be 
of 


, don't approve of foreig 


abundant in the neigh- 
The 


ers working the mines. 


borhood Shanghai, China. Celestials, how- 
ever 

A case of some importance was brought before one 
of the judicial tribunals in Maine not long ago, but it 
and the 


In the midst of a lengthy 


was most unreasonably protracted, be- 


came thoroughly wearied. 
argument one of the 
noting that the jud 
his voice and said, “I 
may it please 


judge 


lawyers was much disturbed by 
He raised 
attention, 
your honor, to an important point in 


re sat with closed eyes. 





; } 
desire to call 


your 


this case A heavy breathing, a sonorous snore, were 
the only judicial response. The lawyer approached 
and raising his voice to an excru- 


nearer the Court, 
ciating key, repeated his remark, ‘“‘ May it please the 
Court, I de to ¢ 
Important point in this ¢ 
The judge 
before he had them open, cri 
t breakfast-time?” He 


r he was apt to be a li 


sire your honor’s attention to an 
ase.” 

sroused himself, rubbed his 
d out, “* Wife, 


subsequently apologized 


eyes, & 
wite, isn't 
it mos 
by sayir le abstracted when en- 


t t 
thought. 


gaged in deep 


Massachusetts State prison there is a young 





man who 18 serving out a life sentence for highway 
y He is « lently gifted with unusual artistic 
x which, if his life had not been made a failure by 
his own wrong-doing, would have rendered him fa- 
is. He spends his brief he of leisure each day 
n drawing, and is now er n making ar us- 
trated copy of Gray's Elegy, printing and all, with per 
Lb h rhe title pa 8 exquisitely done, and a 
the illustrations are as nicely finished as steel er i 
s. He seems to have fully appreciated the spirit of 
e poem. He has been about eight months upon this 
work; but in anewer to the inquiry of a wr t 
me nfu ~ , ** IT can or work at it about an hour 
and a half ¢ day If I could but my who 
time tot ii he turned away to his da drudg 





ery a pity that such talents should have been 
perverted 


STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS, 


By MISS BRADDON 


Avutuor or “Tue Lovers or Arpven,” “ Lapy 


Book the 


Hirst 


CHAPTER X 








“Who knows what's fit for us? Had fate 
Proposed bliss here should sublimate 
My bei had I signed the bond 
Still one must id some life beyond, 


liss to die with, dim-descried.’ 


Wuertuer Lord Paulyn’s attentions were in 
deed mean.ngless, or whether serious intentions 
tending towaru matrimony lurked behind them, 
was a question whose solution Time, the reveal 
er of all secrets, did not hasten to afford Ihe 
Viscount spent about weeks Devon 
shire, during which period he contrived to see 
a good deal of the Vicarage peo} le—calling at 
least a week, upon one pi 


three in 


twice etense or anoth- 
er, and dragging out each visit to its extremest 
length He was not an intellectual person, and 
had contrived to exist since the conclusion of his 
university career without opening a book, « xcept 
only such volumes as could assist him in the su 
pervision of his stables, or aid his calculations 
His conversation 
vened or adorn- 
but he had 


a little stock of anecdotes and reminiscences of 


as a speculator on the turf. 
was therefore in no manner enli 
ed by the wit and wisdom of others: 
his career in the fashionable world, and of the 
‘** fellows” he had encountered there, wherewith 
He had also a yacht, 
called the Leprachaun, whose performances we 
a source of interest to him, and which afforded 
an occasional variety to his stable-talk. In fact, 
ina general way, 
arage, that Mrs, Chev 
enix pronounced him the most entertaining and 
original young man it had ever been her good 
fortune to encounter. 
Elizabeth was not always at home when he 
| called, but he contrived to spin ous*his visit 


to entertain his hearers 





he made himself so agree 
during his visits to the Vic 
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until her return—an endeavor in which he was | miration—that he should be able thus to tear 
much assisted by Mrs. Chevenix, who took care | himself away unfe and uncompror 
to acquaint him with her disapproval of this par- | She had fondly hope he would lin on at 
ish work, and her fear that dear Elizabeth was | Ashcombe till in some impulsive moment he 
undermining her health by these pious labors should cast his fortunes at the f of his enchant 
** If she were an ordinary girl I should regard | ress. It was somewhat bi , therefore, to «& 
the thing in quite another light,” said Aunt | him depart in this cool manner, with only vague 
Chevenix; ** but Elizabeth is not an ordinary | antic ipations of possible meetings during the L 
girl"—an « on in which the Viscount con- | don season. Mrs. Chevenix was very well aw 





curred with enthusiasm. 


** It’s all that curate’s doing,” he said. 


“Why 


t pretended to ignore 





| : - 
| of a fact which the Viscour 
| namely, that her set w 











don’t you use your influence against that fellow, | it was only by means of h ippy accidents or d % 
Mrs. Chevenix ?” lomatic struggles that she and her niece < ld 
**Oh, you're jealous of the curate, are you ?” hope to meet him in society 
thought the matron; ‘‘then, perhaps, we can | ** But he will call, no doubt,” she said t 
bring you ona little faster by that means, | self, having taken ecial care to fu sh : 
| 


~ 





She gave a plaintive little sigh, and shook her 
head doubtf ally. 
*-I regret to say that my influence goes for 
nothing when Mr. Forde is in question,” she 
said. ‘* He has contrived to impress Elizabeth 
1 the idea that he is a kind of saint.’ 
‘You don’t think she cares for him? 
the V \ 
Not in the vulgar worldly sense of the words, 
dear Lord Paulyn,” said Mrs. Chevenix; ‘* but 
has a sensitive, impressionable nature, and 
has contrived to exercise an influence which 
She 


wit 
asked 
el ly . 


iscount 


eay 


she 
he 
sometimes alarms me. is a girl who would 
hardly astonish to go over to 
Rome, and immure herself for life in a convent 
Chat would be a pity,’ 
*fand it w 
marry 


me if she were 
said the Viscount, 
ild be a greater pity if she were to 
but he did not 
commit himself to any stronger expression than 
this, and he left Devonshire without making 
Elizabeth Luttrell an offer 
rise to a few sisterly sarcasms on the part of 
Gertrude and Diana. 


some stick of a curate; 


a fact which gave 


slanche was more good 
desirous of having a 
nobleman for her brother-in-law. 


natured, and was really 


But before he departed from his native place 
Lord Paulyn dined or 
Vicarage, having hung about late in the after- 
noon in to Mr. Lut 
trell’s hospitality. **T don’t much wonder that 
he shirks his mother’s dinners,” remarked that 
did he 
special cause for self-gratulation when the Vis- 
count spent his evenings in hanging over the 
piano while Elizabeth sang, or in 


two three times at the 


such a manner as invite 


short-sighted incumbent; nor see any 


teaching her 
the profounder theories of écarté 
If the to 


peculiar in this gentleman’s conduct 


vicar was slow thing 


there were 


perceive any 


plenty of more acate observers in Hawleigh who 
kept a record of his and told each 
other over afternoon tea-cups that Lord Paulyn 
must be 


sefore 


movements, 


smitten by one of the Vicarage girls 
had left the neighbor- 
hood this rumor had reached the ears of Mal- 
colm I oO de 
Iie heard t with a little bit 
ter smile, remembering the Sunday luncheon at 
the Vicarage, and to whom the Viscount’s atten 
tion had been exclusively given. 


‘I am | "he 


the young man 


\is scrap of gossip 





rdly sorry for it, said to him- 








} with her address 


Elizabeth gave a 





door closed for 


arage ast time upon het 
mirer She had been gratified by his admira 
tion, she had listen h of 





had brightene 
to him, but it was dull 
was no real 
able relief to know i 
Thank Heaven that 
‘Sand now I vn life agi 
After the \ Mrs. Chevenix 
began to find life at Hawleigh a burden too he 
for her to bear. 
and her two nie 
a week after the 





sympat Was an unspeak 


gone, 





she exclaimed 


in live 





parture 


» ceremonial call which she 
es had Ashcombe about 





made a 








dinner there had resulted in 
no new invitation, nor in any farther visit from 
Lady Paulyn Intimacy with the inexorable 


dowager, which Aunt Chevenix had done her ut- 


most to achieve, was evidently an impossibility 
So about a week before Christmas M-s. Chevenix 
and her confidential maid left the 
to the lt satisfaction of Mr 
household, and not 


hospitable gentleman himself. 


heart-fe 








December was nearly 


over A long dreary 
month it had seemed to Elizabeth: and since 
that Sunday luncheon at which Lord Paulyn 
had assisted, Malcolm Forde had paid no visit 
to the Vi irage Elizabeth had seen him tw ) 
or three times in the course ¢ visit- 


} 


yf her district 
had 


ing, and on each occasion he seemed to 
d sterner of manner than on the last 


ude was the nly member of the family 





colder a: 
CGerti 





who made any remark upon this falling-away of 
Mr. Forde’s rhe vicar knew that rked 


harder than any other laborer who had ever come 
into that vineyard, and 


should lack leisure for 


he ever been a freque 


he we 


was not surprised that he 
nor had 
t visitor at the Vicara 
But Gertrude remarked, with an inj ired air, that 
of late he had ce 
**T’ve no doubt 
s here,’ 


morning calls; 





ve 


sed from calling altogether 


he that Lord Paulyn 





heard 





ved; ‘‘ and of course 
Suit 


was alway 


id of society would not be likely 


to 
‘I can't see that papa’s cure 

right to 

Blanche, firing up at this. 

no partic ular favorite of mine 


select our society 








self ‘**God knows that I have fought against | take about as much notice of 

my own folly in loving her so dearly—loving her | a chair or a table; and Mr. Forde is always 
with no higher hope or thought than a passionate | nice; but still 1 can’t see that he has any right 
delight in her beauty, a blind worship of herself, to object to our visitors 

i sinful indulgence for her very faults, which spoke of such a right, Blanche,” 
have seemed in her so many additional charms answered her eldest siste ‘but M Forde is 
knowing her all the while to be the last of won free to select bis vn society, and it is onl ut- 
en to help me on in the path that I have chosen | ural that he should avoid a person of Lord Pau- 
for myself, the very woman to hold me backward, lyn’s calibre 

to keep me down by the dead-weight of her world ” Elizabeth f this def m keer It was 


liness I have reason t iteful to 


shall be g 
Lord Paulyn if he comes between us, and makes 
a sudden end of my madness. 


Yet, with a curious inconsistency, when the 





curate met Elizabeth in one of the cott ges, he | spi s had flagged i the w k had g wn 
saluted her with so gloomy a brow and so cold | wearisome. She had bee ynstant in her at- 
an air that the girl went home miserable, won tendance at the early services on dismal winter 
dering how she had offended him. That he mornings, when the oute world looked bleak 
could be jealous was an idea that never entered and uninviting She had struggled to be good, 


for she had 
» that afternoon think 


ing him the coldest and hardest of mankind—a 


into her mind, never hoped that he 


loved het She went hom 





according to her lights, perceiving no sinfulness 


in that flirtation with Lord 
helped to hi 


her 


emptv life 








man whose gloomy soul no act of submission She missed the exci tions 
could conciliate: went home and avenged her- when Lord Paulyn wa ery 
self for that outrage by a desperate flirtation | well to declare that he 1 to 
with the Viscount, who happened to eat his fare- | express herself re ved dat 
well dinner at the Vicarage that evening she missed that agreeal her 
Lord Paulyn departed and made no sign; yet | vanity. It had been when 
it is certain that he left Hawleigh as deeply in | she made her simple t nner, 
love with Elizabeth Luttrell as it was in his na- that everv fresh knot of ribbon in n 
ture to love any woman upon this earth. But | her lovelier in the eyes of a man nira- 
he was a gentleman of a somewhat cold and cal- | tion the world counted worth winning—pleasant 


culating temper, and was supported and sus 
tained in all the events of life by a very firm be 
lief in his own merits and the value of his posi- 
tion and surroundings. He was not a man to 
throw himself away lightly Elizabeth was a 
very charming girl, and in his opinion the hand 
somest woman he had ever seen, and the very 








to discover that fascinations which had no power 
to touch the cold heart of Malcelm Forde pos- 
sessed an overwhelming influence ft 
of Ashcombe Yet the end of her flirtation with 
the Viscount was hardly 
than the coldness of the curate 


wv the master 





less humiliating t 
He love 
ink that she had 





he rode away She began to th 














fittest to lend a grace and glory to his life in | no real power over the hearts of men; that she 
the eves of his fellow-men—a wife he might be | could only startle and bewitch them by her 
proud to see pointed out as his property on race beautv; hold them for but the briefest space in 
courses, or on the box-seat of his drag is his her thrall 

favorite team drew themselves together for the If the Viscount’s admiration had gone a step 
start on a field-day at Hyde Park Corner. Sut, farther, and he had made her an offe what 
on the other hand, there was no denying that | would e been her reply? That was a ques- 
such a match would be a very y alliance for | tion which she had asked herself many times of 
him to make, bringing him neither advantages us late. and for which she could find no satisfact 
connections nor addition to his fortune; and if | answer. The prospect was almost too dazzling 
on sober reflection, at a distance from the object for her to contemplate with a steady gaze Had 
of his passion, he found that he could live with- | not a brilliant marriage been the dream of her 
out Elizabeth Luttrell, why, he might have reason | girlhood ?—-a vision first evoked by some pro- 


to congratulate himself upon his judicious with- 
jrawal from that too delightful society. 

**Mind I shall expect to see you in town early 
” he said to Elizabeth, when mak 


ing his adieux—a speech felt 


in the season 
which he com 
mitted him to nothing 

** You mustn't forget your promise to show us 
the university boat-race,” said Mrs. Chevenix, 
with her vivacious air. 

She felt not a little disappointed that nothing 
more decisive had come of the young man’s ad- 








phetic utterances of Aunt Chevenix, when } a- 
beth was only a tall slip of a girl in a } fore 

| practicing major and minor scales on a batt ed 
old piano in the school-room. She had ¢ on 
ed of horses and carriages, and opera-boxes an¢ 
country - seats, from the hour when she st 
learned the value of her growing loveliness from 
that worldly teacher. All that was basest in 
. dor 


her nature—her ignorant yearning for splen 

: : ht t 
and pleasure, her belief in her divine righ 7 
be prosperous and happy—had been fosteres, 
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she sat by her turret naow, preterrit her fire 
less bed m to tl v of s tel 
ing the winter rain fall slowly in the drenched 
garden, and the dripping sun-dial | vhich she 
had stood often talking to Maleolm Forde in 
the summer that is ¢ e It was arranged 
that Mr. Luttre!l and his third daughter should 
go to Lond the 50th of March, the v 
treating himself to a week's holiday in to if 
er the fatigue of the Easter services—a burd 


which was chiefly ) 
of Malcolm Forde loward the end of I 


ary, therefore, 





self with the pleasing task of pa for the 
visit; a business which involved a good deal of 
dress-making, and a great lay than the vic 
ar approved. He grumbled and endured, | - 
ever, as he had g imbled and endured 
trude and Diana spread their young | for 
their brief flight into those fashionable sk 

** Tt seems a nonsensical waste of mon 
said, with a doleful sigh, as he wrote a final clea 
ing-up ¢ heck for the Haw] “igh dress-maker, *‘ and 
Id t suppose that your visit wiil result 1 


1p] 
thing more than your sisters’ visits But Ma 
would lead me a life if I refused to let you go 
**T beg your pardon, papa,” exclaimed Ger 
trude ‘*Pray do not make any 
between Elizabeth and us She belo 
a different order of beings, and is sure to m ike 
i brilliant match It is not to be supposed that 
the world can overlook her merits 
**T don’t know about that,” said the vicar, 
] his check 


rlance at the figt 
> amount to pay for dress- 


comparison 


gs to quite 


with a rueful g res on 
** but this seems a lar 
making. I tl 


daughters of a 


, 


position the 


in your 
ought to make 
your own gowns 

‘*The bill isn’t all for dress-making, papa; 
Miss March has found the materiai,” said El 
beth, waiving the question of what a git 
position ought or ought not todo, ‘* The trim- 
mings are rather expensive, per 
ive so much trimmed nowadays 

** Yes, that’s what I hear on 
I complain of my oe 
** Butcher’s-meat is so much dearer nowadays, 
says the cook ; fodder has ris¢ we last month 


says the groom; Russia is cons 


side, when 


the vicar 





iming our coals, 

mounting daily, says the coal 

income is n@t so 
and I fear the 

vhen to make that square with 
os : 


und prices are 
merchant But unhappily my 
that is a fixed juantity 
time is at hand 


‘lastic 


yur necessities will ymething like attempt 
ing to square the circle 
The Luttrell girls were accustomed to m 


ld 
paternal check 


wailings of this kind when the 

book had to be produ ed, and checks were signed 
as reluct untly as if the vere death-warrants 
waiting for the sign-manual of a tender-heart 
d king: so they were not deeply impressed by 
this threat of future destitutior They gave 





their minds very cheerfully to the preparation 
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envied Elizabeth t} 
extra garments provided for her approa 
visit; quarreled and made friends again afte; 
the manner of sisters whose affection is ter 
pered by certain individual failings. 
Frivolous as the distraction might be, thi 
choosing of colors and materials, and trying-on 
of new apparel, served to brighten the bleak days 
of a blusterous March with a feeble light. Eliz. 
abeth thought just a little less of her he peless 
wasted love, while Miss March's head apprentice 
was coming to the Vicarage every day with pat- 


of their summer clothing: 


terns of gimps and fringes and laces and ru 
ings, for the seleetion whereof all the sisters had 
to be convened like a synod. Even Gertrude 
and Diana were not altogether ill-natured, and 
gave themselves up to these deliberations with a 
friendly air; while Blanche flung herself into 
the subject with youthful ardor, and wound up 
her approval of « very article by the declaration 
that she would have one like it when she went to 
Aunt Chevenix for fer London season. 

**Or perhaps you'll be married, and have a 
town-house, Lizzie, and I shall come to you ; 
which would be much nicer than being under 
auntie’s thumb. And of course, you'd enjoy 
bringing out a younger sister. Viscountess Pau 
lyn, on her marriage, by Lucretia Viscountess 
Paulyn; Miss Blanche Luttrell, by her sister, 
Viscountess Paulyn. Wouldn't that look well in 
the local papers ? 


TO BE OONTINVED.) 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY. 
Ooun, Biddy darlin’, an’ ain't it gay 
To throw to the divil all restraint, 
An’ march about all the blessed day 
To honor ould Ireland's patron Saint ? 


Sure, now, it’s an illegant show we'll make, 
With flags an’ banners of green an’ gold; 
An’ won't the Orangemen squirm an’ quake 


To see us marchin’ so proud an’ bold? 


They’ve claned the streets for our line of mar 
We'll make ‘em lay carpets down some Gay 

An’ then, bedad, won't we take the starch 
Out of every spalpeen that stops the way? 


An’ we'll hold up our heads, then, mighty an’ gr 
An’ defy all Protestant persecution, 

With our Patrick the patron Saint of the land, 
An’ his blessed name in the Constitution 
Then won't our turn-out be jolly and gay? 

For nobody livin’ shall hold aloof ; 
The banks an’ the stores shall be shut all day 
An’ the Green Flag flout from every roof 


But while I'm spakin’ the minutes pass 
Hand me yon scarf of gold an’ green, 

An’ I'll take one turn before the glass, 
Just to see meself as I'll be seen. 


Faith, now, it’s an illegant uniform— 
Ye'll take the childer to see the sight; 

An’ be sure to have something good an 
Agin the time I get back the night. 
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THE HON. GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 


luis gentleman, who has just been elected 
I‘nited States Senator from Massachusetts for 
he unexpired portion of Senator Wu son’s 
vas born in Brookline, near Boston, Jan- 

nary 28, 1818. His parents’ circumstances de- 
harred him from a coliegiate education, and he 
vas at an early age devoted to agricultural pu 
These he afterward abandoned, and be 

1 trader in Groton, first as an apprentice 

{ finally as a proprietor. His leisure time, 
hile, was devoted to the improvement of 
his education. 
His attention was at length directed to the le- 
profession, which he adopted, and in which 
xe achieved a remarkable success. In 1842 he 
yas elected to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
where he served for seven successive years In 


term, 





851 he was elected Governor of the State, and 
eld the position for two terms, He was an 
active and influential member of the St: 
stitutional Convention which met ir 1853 In 
1861 Mr. Bowrwe.v was a member of the cele 
brated Peace Congress, which failed to arrest 
the Southern movement. ‘The following year he 
was appointed Commissioner of Internal Rey 
enue, Which position he resigned in 1863 to take 
seat in the House of Representatives, to which 
he was three times re-elected In March, 1869, 
Mr. BouTWELL was appointed Secretary of the 
[reasury. Our readers will remember that Mr 
4. T. Stewart was the President’s first choice 

the office, and that this gentleman was nom 
inated for it; but the discovery was Imm diately 
made that an old Federal law, passed by Con 
ress in 1789, precluded Mr. Stewart from 
holding the office, on account of his interest in 
So urgent was the President for 


ite Con- 








my tanvions 
Mr. Stewart's confirmation, and such was his 
contidence in his superior executive talents, that 
he asked Congress to pass a joint resolution to 
exempt Mr. Stewart from the provisions of the 
prohibitory law. But he soon withdrew his re- 
quest, and appointed Mr. Bourwe tt, who held 
that position until his election to the Senate 

In the choice of Mr. Boutwe tt to represent 
in the Senate, Massachusetts has honored 
rself, and secured the services of a most worthy 
secessor to Henry Witson. There was nevet 








1 more honest man in public or private life than 
Mr. Bourwett Che traditional Republican 
plainness and integrity mark his whole character 


and career. 


DON ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS. 

Senok Castecar, the most brilliant orator 
and most accomplished statesman of Spain, has 
contributed to an English magazine a very in 
teresting biographical sketch of Figueras, who 
s now President of the Spanish Ministry and 
Acting President of the Republic From this 
sketch we take a few paragraphs to accompany 
the portrait given on this page 

“Figueras was born in beautiful and en 
gitened Barcelona on the 13th of November, 
I8i9. After having studied the humanities in 
the Escuela Pia of that city, in which he re 
mained five years, he applied himself to philoso 
phy at Cervera, and soon afterward at Tarra 
gona. He entered as a law student in the uni 


ESTANISLAO FIGUERAS, Prestpent or Tut 
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2 “ 
Lived Vila 


versities of Barcelona and Valencia, terminating 
his education in the month of June, 1842 Even 
while thus engaged he made some figure in poli 
tics, showing an extraordinary ardot in the de- 
fense of liberal principles In 1837 he was en 
rolled in the ranks 
which then represented the 


of the progressist party, 
most radical aspira 
tions of the vouth of his time But his active 
temperament, and his ardent devotion to all that 
is just and noble, soon separated him from a po 
litical school which was as yet unable to satisfy the 
natural exigencies of a revolutionary epoch In 
1840 he joined the republican party, being among 
the first who embraced their idea in Spain. After 
the events of 1842, which culminated in the bom 
bardment of Barcelona, he differed from the re 
publicans in their appreciation of that incident 
In 1854 he became a member of the Revolution 





ary Junta of Tarragona, and deputy in the Cor 
tes for the same provinces He was of those 
one-and-twenty who, on the 30th of November, 
1854, voted against the monarchy Since that 


period Madrid has been his fixed place of resi 
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dence, and there he exercises the pl ifession of 
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Don Nicotas Rivero Chere he 
1 ‘ V hie mrmis wy ot ] 
and two civil guards conducted him t 
Pampeluna In a short time the government 
ed m » 1X ! ence at Ac : H 
S$ para i) bet that vear, when the 
revolution of Arag nd Catalufia being over, 
the government had nothing to apprehend 
Subsequently he | ted a member of 
the Revolutiona Ju elected justice of the 
peace for the ( gre 1 District, and in the 
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GREAT TRAVELING WORLD'S FAIR FOR THE CAMPAIGN OF 1873. 
P.T. BARNUM TO THE PUBLIC. eansiine Giada, cone us Genito 4 : ss : pe - aaa mae 


Portrait GaLiery of 100 life-sizé Oil Paintings, including all the Presidents of the United 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, FAMILIES, CHILDREN, FRIENDS: States 





, our Statesmen and Military Heroes, as well as foreign Potentates and Celebrities. and 

My career for forty years as a public Manager of Amusements blended with Instruction is well the entire Collection of the celebrated John Rogers’ Groups of Historical and Classic Statuary. = 
known. You have all heard of my three New York Museums; my appearance before kings, queens, Also an almost endless variety of Curiosities, including numberless Automaton Musicians 
and royal courts, with Gen. Tom Thumb; my great triumphal tour with Jenny Lind, the Swedish | Mechanicians, and Moving Scenes, ‘Transformation Landscapes, Sailing-Ships, Running Water-Mills, & 
Nightingale ; and my immense Traveling Exhibitions. Every body concedes that I give ten times Railroad ‘Trains, &c., made in Paris and Geneva, more beautiful and 
the money's worth, and always delight my patrons. I now come before you with the LAST | !™agined, and all kept in motion by a Steam-Engine. Here also are Gi:nts, Dwarfs, Feejee Car ( 
GRAND CROWNING TRIUMPH OF MY MANAGERIAL LIFE. nibals, Modoe and Digger Indians, Ci ian Girls, the No-Armed Boy, & : 

Notwithstanding the burning of my last museum, in December (which, however 1 not destroy Among the Rare Living Animals are MONSTER SEA LIONS, transported ir t wa $2 
any of my great traveling chariots, vans, cages, or horses, nor duplicates of most of my living wild | ter-tank the largest RHINOCEROS ever captured alive, and 500 Wild Beasts and Rare 
animals, which were then on exhibition in New Orleans), I have been enabled. through the aid | Birds, Elephants, Elands, Gnus, Lions, Tigers, Polar Bears, Ostri ‘ 1 ¢ 


Wild Animal hitherto exhibited, besides many never before ' » Sientioans 





le dispatches, electricity, and steam, and the expenditure of nearly a million of dollars, t 


f ca | é seON ¢ 
place upon the road by far the largest and most interesting Combination of MUSEUM, MB- | In the Hippodrome department are THREE DISTINCT RINGS, wherein three sets of $25.0 
NAGERIE, and HIPPODROME ever known. Indeed, it may fairly be called a great ival performances are taking place at the same time, in full v of all the » Here will f $54 
TRAVELING WORLD'S PAIR. be seen performing elephants, horse-riding goats, educated horses, nonies, trick les and 8, 

No description will convey an adequate idea of its vastness, its beauty, and its marvelous collec- and three distinet equestrian companies (with six clowns), including by far the best n nd 
tion of wonders. After our Grand Opening in the buildings of the American Institute, Monday, | female bare-hack riders in the world, with numerous athletes and gymnasts who have no ¢ : 
March 31, where we will remain for about ten days, we shall commence the campaign of 1873. Every thing is perfectly chaste and unobjectionable. $3 00 
It will travel entirely by railroad, and be exhibited this season in nearly every large town in I regard this with pride as the enlmit ating triumph of my amusement career, and I hazard 1 ; - 


New England, Canada, and the States east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio. It re ing in saying that the like will not be seen again in this generation. 
THE GREAT STREET PROCESSION, three miles long, takes place every morning at 4° 
j &. 


quires more than one hundred cars, besides fifty of my own, made expres ly for this purpose, and 


. —_ > half-pnast « ht o'clock t is wort roing one h x] les to see ’ ‘ trai ele- 
five or six locomotives, to transport it My d ily expenses ex¢ eed 5000, We can only stop in half-past eight lock I hg - undred mil ( Tt con $s or s of el 

Y els. dromedaries ebras Y ke rnecse leary ne ndre r i er y 1 
large towns, and leave it to those residing elsewhere to reach us by cheap excursion trains, which phants, camels, dromeda » zebras, and elks in harne ; - hundred gold, enameled j 
they can easily get up cerulean chariots, vans, dens, and cages; Arabian horses, trick ponies, three bands of music, and 


Among some of my novelties are a FREE FULL MENAGERIE OF WILD ANTI- | # most mary lous display of gymnastic, automatic, and musical performances in the public streets. 
MALS, including all, and more than are usually seen in a traveling menagerie. which I now cs THREE FULL EXHIBITIONS will be given each day it 10,1, and 7 ] Clergy- be. 


4 





open to be seen by every body, WITHOUT ANY CHARGE WHATEVER. | men ¢ f all deneminations, and their wives, admitted free. Parties from the ntrv are earnestly 

Although I have consolidated more than twenty shows in one, containing nearly one hundred | advised to see the Gr ind Prox ession, and attend the first morn ng exhibit . the 4 vt g is 
gorgeou ly magnificent gold and enameled ca res, dens, and vans, requiring the services of nearly fresh, ar d seen to the best udvantage, thus avoidir g the immense crowds of aftern 1 and evening. 7 
ONE THOUSAND MEN and OVER FIVE HUNDRED HORSES, the price of admission lhe public’s obedient 
to the entire combination of exhibitions is only the same as is charged to a common show, viz., } \ ? & 
es _ | Jf ae / Cont 


' : a | / J a 
My great Hippodrome Tent comfortably seats 13,000 persons at one time, while my numerous oA ,, / Jue NAM FO} 
* 488 Firra Avencve, March 15, 1873. by 
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BUSINESS MEN, 
ATTENTION. 
The United States Life Insur- 


ance Company, 
yeorganized wts Agency Depart- 


having recently 


ment,is now prepared to negotiate 
with competent and successful | 


business men who feel disposed to 


engage im soliciting for life in- 
surance as a permanent business 
Bear in mind that the 


pany ts desirous of making en- 


Com- 

gagements % ith men strictly new 

to the business, whose past record. 

will warrant a trialin this field 

Come one and all and talk the 

matler 
FOHN E. DE WITT, 

President, 
261 Broadway. | 
FOR THE PARLOR. | 


Send a stamp for the 


over. | 
| 
| 


MAGI 


new price-list. 









PORTABLE Most w mde a aaa tle oe app 
ELECTRIC t oP ark. $ 0 in a box, with beau- 


H ART CONSE RING REPOSITORY, 


MACHINE: ONJURING REPOST 
CHAPPED HANDS AND FACE, 


Sore _— ging ss of the Skin, &c., &c., 


1 bv weet CAMPHOR ICE 

wT H GL} i ¢ ; RIN E. It nds soit ir 
ther. Se at you get HEGEMAN’S Sold by al 
Seeatate Only 2% cents Manufactured o b 


Hecewan & Co., Chemists and Druggists, New ‘i ke 


6,000,000 Pairs of 


SILVER TIPS 


Are sol annually, q tion is, Where are they 
in the feet of course. 


the 


“WHY NOT BUY THEW? 


GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 


BOOTS and SHOES are dryer, easi 
able than any other 


af ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


r, and more dur- 


Entirely of metal, are the only 
lampsin use which can neither 
break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoallhouschold uses; alsoto 
stores, factories, churches, &c. 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 








SELLING THESE LAMPS 
For an Agency, address 
WALL ac = & SONS, 
9 Cha St., New York. 
GUARDIAN SAR BV JL AMP. | 
oe t 1 vt : ‘ oo 4 vo | 
e Department who 
nD edit the Sa feat 
ec. A . ted t sf : 
" Hoteles Qtc a 
«. Factories, & 
ra Wantrl Ex 
K vale guarar 





DAVID LUBIN, 


$25,000 Salen 


ot the 
e amount 
Chromos, will distribute AMON the first 


ns to t 


25.000 n cash. as fol 
£1000; five 
0 


50; of $25; tw 


pre of rf 5000: 
$100 fifteen 

“1 of h ate A und 

rf {83 TT s tior 
names ar 1 


easave 


ies and 





e linary + n n "4 
300 er year in advance, and 





KE. A. S€ he: v & co. on ‘Publishe FS, 


my) om 
eiu 


PORTABLE 
=~SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and 8100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 

Manufactt 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 


Y . . 
. Send f 






red he 


Madison, Ind. 
wr Circuiar 


: _REMOVAL. 
i fe dhamtes : 2 
Ae tg " - 


. Confe tioner ry and De les ac ‘te sv 
Mm. BE 


ERGMAN. 
FOR 10 Cis. ceeengze™ 
“y S. R. WEL 


LLS 1] y 


| SAVE YOUR EYES, 


low the constant use of the Se wing-Machine with the 
| : 1 { treadle. Can be attached to all makes of machines 
e $5 00, pr it on the machine 


THE TRADE WAGON, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our lIllastra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYVE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 
store impaired Vision and — a 
Overworked Eyes; how to cu:e Weak, 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free, Send your address to 
DR. J. BALL & CO.., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 


‘Keith, Baldwin, & 60,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF THE 
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THIS GREAT SANITARY INVENTION is rec- 


ommended by the most distingt 

the United States, as Removing 

those who use the 
It prevents all « 


1ished Physicians in 
the Cause of injury to 
Sewing-Machine 


of the aches and pains so sure tc » fol 


rv. nts wanted in all unoccupied ter- 
ritory. 





SHADE ROLLERS. 


PAT.OCT1f "64. 


*@pUl} OY} 0} Jueg 


SWNT GNV STIGOW 





For Sale by Upholsterers. 
TT 





> | No Cords —~ Used, 


Broadway, N.Y. Cit 
TRUE, TIME POR $1, Sue! 
rf ct G E ey wr the » pork “¥ yh. ry rt =~ le ~- a 

oy, farmer, and for EVER Y BODY desiring a reliable 


eeper, and also a superior compass Usual watch- 
ated 


n a neat OROIDE 









if fairly use 
i rie ander mph 
a ne , prepaid t 
‘ Circulars 8« nt free. 
~ manufactt = Agents. 
, Hinsdale 


ry one 
Eureka Man iff ac cturing 














A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, | 
WEIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS 


Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquir me 


8. N. rea ee CO., ‘of Dayton, ‘Ohio, = 


THE AMERICAN CARD PRINTER. 





el LL YS TRATED, i 
t aN CATALOG p boy 3 . 
_ SENT ria rd W 
, MARTIN & ¢ 8 —_ ' A 


LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 
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Ho u 
for | al 
r stamp, by ALVAN LE. ‘LON EJOY, 
299 Washington St., Bost 

A New Hi g r 

} sub AMATEUR,1 tl ng Mu si cal Mo 

i Subs <ription only $1 per year; s imple C PY le, 

| Lee nd Wa cer's M sc ALMANAS i 


an 


LE E«& w AL KE RnR, ar ary ane rs, 
| 


22 Cheati 


Ww yo og Ne Tot tet — ——- &e, Tt LepaYy, mak 
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MIT ATION ( OL DW 





+ 3s , ar ‘ 

C. O. D. by expresa: } 
for o r t 
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|} May preter that 
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WEEKLY. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


Hard-Wood Lumber, 
In PLANK, BOARDS, & VENEERS, 
GEO. W. READ & CO. 





Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis 8 eS 1, E.R. 
Branch Salesrooms, 170 and 172 Cent St Y 
2 Orde ee u fully exe « 
82” Inclose 3 stamp tor Catalog and Price-Lis 


ROG E RS? 


GROUPS OF 
aA Al rainy 
STATUARY. 
Inclose Stamp for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Pr 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fitth Ave., New York. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


os 


NORTH Memes 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


lesuc s | Ne rk State R 
ledg of “Public Stocks, 


ce-List to 





gistered P< 
lke the cir 


ies secur 


lation of ‘Ne 


| tional Banks 


This makes every Registered Policy as secure to tt 
holder as a Nat.onal Bank Note or United States Bo 
This Company has determined to offer to those who 


plan of Insurance the new system of 


TONTINE INSURANCE. 


It is believed to combine greater and more varied ad- 
vantages than any other know of Insurance 


SEND FOR TONTINE CIRCULARS 
NORTH AMERICA LIFE INSURANCE C0,, 
17 and 19 Warren St., New York. 


h eysten 





For Cleansing the Teeth. 
&6 WORTH MU SIC FOR 50e. 


‘Burne 1 
a —e- P a, - "Be t Sor =, W 
Galops, Quadr les, & by A K » Me vd 
Claribel, Str st, Parlow, Herman, &c., f 
I sailed. “FR I D BLUME, 27 U1 Ss I 


SEYMOUR S SHEARS & SCISSORS. 


Lhe Best are the Cheapest. 







Bzira Quality. Crocus Polish, a. 
Zar 
>e« 
oe J 

n 

Family Size, - - 1.50 zo 

(ads  Berssors 1.00 zo 

ly ma nd Rend P. O. Order or Draft. 3 es 


WOODWARD’S COUNTRY HOMEs. 


DESIGNS and PLANS for 
1! Ue uses of moderate cost 
oR Ne EJUDW & CO., 
Prutisures, 2445 Broadwa ¥ 
of SS for ¢ ! 





Pomeroy’ Trusses, | 


14443 


SEED AND PLANT CATALOG UE. 


AZELL BOWDITCH, 645 W 


7 He Tears 
Be spore az L 








LEVEL 


—— 
rans on\ \NS 
YNTING 


| Hox. "TIS BONE, or the Reeret Outs 


in 42 8 


TR ons qIG 





3454 








a | \W HEATON FRMALE 
| a aes Mass. Mm : 
A r ; n . 


THE BAXTER 
ENGINE w mManvrac 
Turney wy Cont’s Parent 
Fins Auws Manvractvrine 
Co. Is made interchange- 
in all its parts, and con- 
rently is perfect in con- 


simp le and safe, 80 
that a child may run it 
No extra insurance ti par. 


It oce upies less space and 
ie rut p to rated power with 
less fuel than any known 
motor Over 5O are now in 





use in this city, and hundreds 

of them in use all over the 

U.S., and the universa 

ment confirms all we claim; 

and, therefore, we fully M 
Fantee them. For Cir 4 

and Price-List call upon or 


I 
addreas WM. D. RUSSELL, 18 Park Place, N.Y 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING 


NOVE LTY PRESS 
best ever ma for the pury 

Princely + gh 49-851 Fe 

nd 1582 Kneeland Streets, B 


tranch office, $43 Bro 
Mercer Stre 


diway and 55 









et, New York 
ar meer Agent for me or the 
xg BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer of Novelt ~ and dealer 
every description of 
PRINTING MATERIATL,. 
Set for NEW lIlustrated Catalogue, with Agents 
iY ss 
You ask WHY sell First 
Cla ) ‘ bos $290? 
We anss Lt costs les $3500 
to make $600 Priv 
womeratis i Ag tf wi mare 
100. per ct. profit We 
sa Fact 
y . 
eilar é 500 | M 
é ‘ w b I 
44 I 


U.S. Piano Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
Vy seen GALVANIC BATTERY, 
ey fon v prit ples | 


W. J. WILDER & CO., 97 Bank St.. Cleveland. O 


A MOUSE 
| Laue pet, 


7 o 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


BEHIND = SCENES 


IN WASHINCTON. 


ONCE 





7 os It 
' + +t y . 
Br r { 1 
t ‘ rfnul & ‘ | 
\ Ser ‘ 
t A a INI 
\ PiBLISI ( ) r ATI 
PUBI LING ¢ I ‘ 
b> Premium at Am. Institut 
“ae STANFORD SEWING MACHINE, 
eh «The» uiet and the Lichtest J 
a f Mu e in the w 
i Not a Cam, Cog, or Roller, 
\ , rp 


‘ 4 atin @ 
Rey : 


BISHOP & CO 


ROPER HOT ‘AIR_ 


ENGINE COMPANY, 


\W* be oe oe THE WORLD to produce a 

e HEADACHE and DYS 
PEPSIA as offe yas Du. R. A. WILSE 
8 by a ulers B. 


ra, Pittebar 


ER WEEK and expenses paid. We 
‘ H River Wire Co., 
’ N.Y orc I 


WORKING CLA ASS. 


24 Chambers St 


N’S PILLS 
FAHNESTOCK & CO., 


LE OR FEMALE, 


i a *) 


ALL AGENTS, ee 


6) BE Aw TIF t i OIL . pte ed 
- Kil j 


SEMINARY, 





SECRET nd 100 others. Gamt en 
ORIGINAL 2 Mrs. C. C. METCALF, Pris 
ook of Wonders.” Mailed for 25 cents. | " : 
sD. « ER, Carthage, Ilinoia — 
——————— —_— | MON BY weirs Gun “Sree 
nd \ M . : —_ . . Srart M ( 66 I 8 y 
| a oon on » * S395 A MONT! » Canvass 
f ’ Ta Sey for Pr Lis | li, ¢ I Vl 
NL PAINTINGS. “Wein. |< aa por day] Anente wanted! AR caamec? working pee 
10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. $5 to $90! / t 
work ' ’ 4 
REM DY SENT FREI »¢ at ind perma i . A s i tie ML ° 
\ t r f Cor tier I tie, Aethma, ; - - aoa 7" 
~ ae . aod =y. seth a 123" sh aseeet Chatham Square, N Y. 
RI o & tu 8 Nassau St., N. ¥ ry fner het 
A 4 VONTI H r rr re irniehed. 
» tem Geneon of ao 1 a 5) ase H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me 
ONL) CTS eed gapem tie Gor | £201 
the naner Sia Ae ENTS hett thy MA Dicrion any 
[ES & HADLEY Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. ¥ d fi &. & ! t — he . 
WPS a qe eg eg F. M. REEI I $ y 
Rl & BE R « n, Ste " ‘a h. be , VONEY MADE 1 APIDI Y vith Steac na Keg 


ATC HES & MAINS. 





REI 5M ' Brattleboro, Vt. 


qQ1 AM MERING.—Dr. White's U. 8. Stammer- 
N netit ” EF. 26th St. N.Y. References from 
pay unt red Send for circular 


A WEES! All exper 


NOVELTY CU., 


sea paid. Busl- 


Saco, Me. 
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A WARNING TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
Don't let it come to this. 


I GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 
10" ‘ L\ y ESTORS, «x Organs & Melodeons, : 


PONS OR DIV IDENDS. and those who wish The Oldest, Largest, and Most de *rfect Manufactory 
to INCREASE THEIR INCOME from m un the United 

already invested in other less profitable securi 
ties, we recommend the Seven-Thirty Gold 1, 000 


Bonds of the Northern Pacifie Railroad Com 


yanv as*well secured and unusually productive : 

pany as*well secured and produ No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same | 
Che Bonds are always convertible at Ten per | popularit 
nt. premium (1.10) into the Company's Lands | 8#™ Send for Price-Lists. 
Market Prices Che rate of interest (seven | Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 


and three-tenths per cent is equal now to 
ibout 84 currency vieiding 


than one-third greater than United States 5-20's, 


han hid rete than HENRY CAP TI. 


Registered Bonds are mailed to the post office Of (i h \ > VA, 


address of the owner All marketable stoc] Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches ane 
it: male Sew Morthern | Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
‘ ve 1eCaAchATIpLYt ‘ ‘oO f l a 

2 } No, 23 Union Square, New Vork. 
rERMS E. LOUPPE, Agent. 


an income more 


nual interest on the 


ind bonds are re 


Pacifics ON MOST FAVORABLI 


JAY COOKE « Co., 


New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
FOR SALI 


BY BANKS AND BANKERS GEN 
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CARRIAGES AT BARGAINS 


WOOD BROTHERS CO, 


740 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OFFERING, AT PRICES GREATLY BELOW 


300 Hine 


LIGHTLY 


} 


THEIR VALUE 


4 m4 ‘ 
Carriages 
DAMAGED DURING THE LATE FIRE. 


uality and Sener’ finish, « 


hese carriages are, without exception, o the best 
for town, park, and country driving. An 


Handsome € 


omprising the latest strles 
»pportunity is s thus ofiered for securing 
‘ 


Carriages at Prices that can not fai to be Satisfactory, 


"THE 
ORIGINAL 


Continental Life Insurance Co, 


Of HARTFORD, CONN. 
INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862 


SAM’L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN 8S. RICE, Vice-President 
FRANCIS D. DOUGLASS, Secretar H. R. MORLEY, Actuary 


‘he CONTINENTAL especially commends itself, by its past experience 





} esent Management, to those who desire to place their insurance in g 
oO many, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute ¢ at as reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect securit 


A GREAT OFFER = MARCH! 


Horace Waters & Son, 481 Bo’ way, N ¥. . 
will dispose of 100 PI \NOS ae LODEONS, ind 
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THE LATE LORD LYTTON AT HOME AT KNEBWORTH.—[Sketcuep rrom Lire.) 


THE 


PARISIANS. 


By EDWARD BULWER (LORD LYTTON), 


AUTHOR OF “PELIIAM,” “THE CAXTONS,” “THE LAST OF THE BARONS,” 
“MY NOVEL,” ‘*THE COMING RACE,” Etc., Etc, 


cluded the sketch of my adventures by a brief 
reference to the malady which, though giving no 
perceptible notice of its encroachments, might, in 
the opinion of my medical attendant, prove sud- 


denly fatal. 


INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 
Tuer who chance to have read the Coming 
y perhaps remember that I, the adven- 
discoverer of the land without a sun, con- 


| acquaintance with the eminent ] 
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I had bronght my little book to this somewhat 
melancholy close a few years before the date of 
its publication, and, in the mean while, I was in- 
duced to transfer my residence to Paris, in order 
to place myself under the care of an English phy- 
sician, renowned for his successful treatment of 
complaints analogous to my own 

I was the more readily persuaded to undertake 
this journey, partly because I enjoyed a familiar 

ician referred 
career and founded 
the United States, partly be- 


to, who had commenced his 
his reputation in 
cause I had become 
home broken, and dear nds of mine were 
domiciled in Pari m I should be sure 
of tender sympa al *rful companions 

I had reason to be th : } 


iry man, the ties of 


for this ange of 
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| residence; the skill of Dr. G—— soon restored 
| 


| 


me to health. Brought m into contact with 
various circles of Parisian society, 1 became ac- 
quainted with the persons, at d a witness of the 
events, that form the substance of the tale I am 
about to submit to the public, which has treated 


my former b« ok with so generous an induigence 


| Sensitively tenacious of that character for strict 


and unalloyed veracity which, I flatter myself, 
my account of the abodes and manne of the 
Vril-ya has established, I could have wished to 
pre erve the following narrative no less jealously 
guarded than its predecessor from the vagaries 
of fancy But Truth undisguised, never welcome 
in any civilized community above-ground, is ex- 
posed at this time to especial dangers in Paris; 
and my life would not be worth an hour's pul» 














chase if I exhibited her in puris naturalibus to 
the eyes of a people wholly unfamiliarized to a 
spectacle so indecorous, ‘That care for one’s per- 
sonal safety, which is the first duty of thoughtful 
man, compels me, therefore, to reconcile the ap- 
pearance of la Verité to the bienséances of the 
polished society in which /a Liberté admits no 
opinion not dressed after the last fashion. 
Attired as fiction, Truth may be peacefully re- 
ceived; and, despite the necessity thus imposed 
by prudence, I indulge the modest hope that I 
do not in these pages unfaithfully represent cer- 
tain prominent types of the brilliant poputation 
which has invented so many varieties of Koom- 
Posh ;* and even when it appears hopelessly lost 
in the slough of a Glek-Nas, re-emerges fresh 
and lively as if from an invigorating plunge into 
the Fountain of Youth. O Paris, foyer des 
idées, et wil du monde !—animated contrast to 
the serene tranquillity of the Vril-ya, which, nev- 
ertheless, thy noisiest philosophers ever pretend 
to make the goal of their desires—of all commu- 
nities on which shines the sun and descend the 
rains of heaven, fertilizing alike wisdom and fol- 
ly, virtae and vice, in every city men have yet 
built on this earth, mayst thou, O Paris, be the 
lust to brave the wands of the Coming Race and 
be reduced into cinders for the sake of the com- 
mon ‘Lisn. 


Panis, Auguat 28, 1872. 


good ! 


BOOK FIRST. 


CHAPTER IL. 

Ir was a bright day in the early spring of 
1869. 

All Paris seemed to have turned out to enjoy 
itself. The Tuileries, the Champs Elysées, the 
Bois de Boulogne, swarmed with idlers, A stran- 
rer might have wondered where ‘Toil was at work, 
and in what nook Poverty lurked concealed. A 
ionaire from the London Exchange, as he 
looked round on the magasins, the equipages, the 
dresses of the women—as he inquired the prices 
in the shops and the rent of apartments might 
asked himself, in envious wonder, How on 
eurth do those gay Parisians live? What is their 
fortune? Where does it come from? 

As the day declined, many of the scattered 
loungers crowded into the Boulevards; the cafés 
and restaurants began to light up. 

About this time a young man, who might be 





mi 


have 


some five or six and twenty, was walking along 
the Boulevard des Italiens, heeding little the 
throng through which he glided his solitary way : 


there was that in his aspect and bearing which 
1ught attention, He looked a somebody, but, 
though unmistakably a Frenchman, not a Paris- 
ian. His dress was not in the prevailing mode 
toa practic ed eye it betrayed the taste and the 
cut of a provincial tailor, His gait was not that 
f the Parisian—less lounging, more stately ; and, 
unlike the Parisian, he seemed indifferent to the 
ize of others. 
Nevertheless there was about him that air of 
nity or distinction which those who are reared 
trom their cradle in the pride of birth acquire so 
inconsciously that it seems hereditary and inborn. 
must also be confessed that the young man 


himself was endowed with a considerable share 
of that nobility which Nature capriciously dis- 
tr es among her favorites, with little respect 
for their pedigree and blazon—the nobility of 

n and face. He was tall and well shaped, 


graceful length of limb and tall of shoul 
his face was handsome, 
of French masculine beauty 
be aquiline, and delicately thin, with finely cut 
} nostrils; the complexion clear, the eyes 
large, of a light hazel, with dark lashes, the hair 
of a chestnut brown, with no tint of auburn, the 
beard and mustache a shade darker, clipped short, 


of the purest type 
the nose inclined to 


open 


not disguising the outline of lips, which were now 
compresved, as if smiles had of late been unfamil- 
iar to them ; 
in harmony with the physiognomical character of 


yet such compression did not seem 


their formation, which was that assigned by La- 
vater to temperaments easily moved to gayety and 
pleasure, 

Another man, about his own age, coming quick- 
ly out of one of the streets of the Chaussée d’An- 
tin, brushed close by the stately pedestrian above 
described, cat 





cht sight of his countenance, stopped 
short, and exclaimed, ‘** Alain!” 
ab uptly accosted turned his eye tranquilly on the 
eager face, of which all the lower part was envel- 
oped in black beard ; and slightly lifting his hat, 
with a gesture of the head that implied, ‘Sir, 
you are mistaken; I have not the honor to know 
you,” continued his slow, inditferent way. The 


T he pe son thus 


would-be acquaintance Was not so easily rebuffed. 
** Peste,” said he, between his teeth, ** 
tainly right. He is not much altered—of course 
lam; ten years of Paris would improve an orang- 
outang.” Quickening his step, and regaining the 
of the man he had called ‘‘Alain,” he said 
with a well-bred mixture of boldness and « ourtesy 


I am cer- 


side 


in his tone and countenance, 

**Ten thousand pardons if I am wrong But 
surely I accost Alain de Kerouec, son of the Mar- 
quis de Rox heb in 7 


a 

**'T'rue, Sir; but 

** But you do not remember me, your old college 
friend, Frederic Lemercier | 

**Is it possible ? ried Alain, cordially, and 
with an animation which changed t 
acter of his countenance. * My dear Frederic, 


he whole char- 


*Koom-Posh, Glek-Nas. For the derivation of these 








erms and their me horical signification. 1 must refer 
e reader to the Coming Race chapter x on the lan- 
guage of the Vril-ya. To those who have not read or 
e forgotte h il compe n may be 

‘ venient to state } fly that Koom-Posh with the 
Vril-ya is the name f vernment of the many, 
or the ascendency of norant or hollow, and 
may be loosely rendered Hollow-Bos When Koom- 
Posh degenerates from popular ignorance into the 
popular ferocity which precedes its decease, the name 


for that state of things is Glek-Nas, yiz., the universal 
btriie-rot, 





my dear friend, this is indeed good fortune! 
you, too, are at Paris ?” re 

‘*Of course; and you? Just come, I perceive, 
he added, somewhat satirically, as, linking his arm 
in his new-found friend's, he glanced at the cut of 
that friend’s coat collar. 

‘*T have been here a fortnight,” replied Alain. 

‘‘Hem! I suppose you lodge in the old Hotel 
de Rochebriant. I passed it yesterday, admiring 
its vast fagade, little thinking you were its in- 
mate,” 

‘* Neither am I; the hotel does not belong to 
me—it was sold some years ago by my father.” 

** Indeed! I hope your father got a good price 
for it; those grand hotels have trebled their value 
within the last five years. And how is your fa- 
ther? Still the same polished grand seigneur ? 
I never saw him but once, you know; and I shall 
never forget his smile, style grand monarque, when 
he patted me on the head and tipped me ten na- 
poleons.” 

‘* My father is no more,” said Alain, gravely ; 
**he has been dead nearly three years.” 

**Ciel! forgive me; I am greatly shocked. 
Hem! so you are now the Marquis de Roche- 
briant—a great historical name, worth a large 
sum in the market. Few such names left. Su- 
perb place your old chateau, is it not?” 

** A superb place, No—a venerable ruin, Yes !” 

** Ah, a ruin! so much the better. All the 
bankers are mad after ruins—so charming an 
amusement to restore them. You will restore 
yours, without doubt. I will introduce you to 
such an architect! has the moyen dge at his fin- 
Dear—but a genius.” 

The young Marquis smiled—for since he had 
found a college friend, his face showed that it 
could smile—smiled, but not cheerfully, and an 
swered, 

‘*T have no intention to restore Rochebriant. 
The walls are they have weathered the 
storms of six centuries; they will last my time, 
and with me the race perishes.” 

** Bah! the race perish, indeed! you will mar- 
rv. Parlez-moi de ga—you could not come to 
A better man. I have a list of all the heiresses 
at Paris, boundin Russia leather, You may take 
your choice out of twenty. Ah, if I were but a 
Rochebriant! It is an infernal thing to come 
into the world a Lemercier. I am a democrat, 
A Lemercier would be in a false po- 
sition if he were not. But if any one would leave 
me twenty acres of land, with some antique right 
to the De and a title, faith, would not I be an 
aristocrat, and stand up for my order? But now 
we have met, pray let us dine together, Ah! 
doubt you are engaged every day for a month. 
A Rochebriant just new to Paris must be /été by 
all the Faubourg.” 

**No,” answered Alain, simply, ‘‘ I am not en- 
gaged; my range of acquaintance is more circum 
scribed than you suppose,’ 

**So much the better for me. I am luckily 
disengaged to-day, which is not often the case, 





gers’ ends. 


solid 4 


of course, 


ho 


for I am in some request In My own set, though 
it is not that of the Faubourg. Where shail we 
dine ?—at the Trois Fréres ?” 

‘** Wherever you please. I know no restaurant 
at Paris except a very ignoble one, close by my 
lodging. : 

** A propos, where do you lodge ?” 

** Rue de l'Université, Numero—” 

‘*A fine street, but triste. If you have no 
longer your family hotel, you have no excuse to 
linger in that museum of mummies, the Faubourg 
St. Germain ; you must go mto one of the new 
quarters by the ¢ ‘hamps Elvsées. Leave it to me: 
I'll find you a charming apartment. I know one 
to be had a bargain—a bagatelle—five hundred 
Cost you about two or three thou 
sand more to furnish tolerably, not showily 
Leave all to me. : : 


Tips a year, 


In three days you shall be set- 
tled. Apropos! horses! You must have En 
glish ones, How many ? three for the saddle. 
I'll find them for you, I 
Reese” (Rice) 


two for your coupé ? 
will write to London to-morrow. 
“is your man,” 

‘*Spare yourself that trouble, my dear Fred- 
eric. I keep no horses and no coupé. I shall 
not change my apartment.” As he said this, 
Rochebriant drew himself up somewhat haugh- 
tily. 

‘“* Faith,” thought Lemercier, ‘‘is it possible 
that the Marquis is poor? No. 
heard that the Rochebriants among the 
greatest proprietors in Bretagne. Most likely, 
wih all his innocence of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, he knows enough of it to be aware that I, 
Frederic Lemercier, am not the man to patron 
ize one of its greatest nobles. Sacre bleu! if I 
thought that ; if he meant to give himself airs to 
me, his old college friend —1 would —I would 
call him out.” 

Just as M, Lemercier had come to that belli- 
cose resolution, the Marquis said, with a smile 
which, though frank, was not without a certain 
grave melancholy in its expression, ‘‘ My dear 
Frederic, pardon me if I seem to receive your 
friendly offers ungraciously. But believe that I 
have will for leading at 
Paris a life which you certainly will not envy ;” 


I have always 
were 


reasons you approve 
then, evidently desirous to change the subject, he 
a marvelous 
Paris of ours is! Remember, 1 had 
never seen it before: it burst on me like a city 
in the Arabian Nights two weeks And 
that which strikes me most—I say it with regret 
and a pang of conscience- 


said, in a livelier tone, ** But what 


city thi 


ago, 


is certai ily not the 
Paris of former times, but that Paris which M. 
Bonaparte—I beg pardon, which the Emperor— 
has called up around him, and identified forever 
with his reign, It is what is new in Paris that 
strikes and enthralls me. Here I see the life of 
France, and | belong to her tombs!” 

** 1 don’t quite understand you,” said Lemer- 
cler, ** if you think that because your father 
and grandfather were Legitimists, you have not 
the fair field of living ambition open to you un- 
der the Empire , you never were more mistaken, 
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So | Moyen dge, and even rococo, are all the rage. 


You have no idea how valuable your name would 
be either at the Imperial Court or in a Commer- 
cial Company. But with your fortune you are 
independent of all but fashion and the Jockey 
Club, And 4@ propos of that, pardon me—what 
villain made your coat?—let me know; I will 
denounce him to the police.” 

Half amused, half amazed, Alain Marquis 
de Rochebriant looked at Frederic Lemercier 
much as a good-tempered lion may look upon a 
lively poodle who takes a liberty with his mane, 
and, after a pause, he replied, curtly, ** The 
clothes I wear at Paris were made in Bretagne ; 
and if the name of Rochebriant be of any value 
at all in Paris, which I doubt, let me trust that 
it will make me acknowledged as gentilhomme, 
whatever my taste in a coat, or whatever the 
doctrines of a club composed—of jockeys.” 

** Ha, ha!” cried Lemercier, freeing himself 
from the arm of his friend, and laughing the 
more irresistibly as he encountered the grave 
look of the Marquis. ‘‘ Pardon me—lI can’t 
help it—the Jockey Club—composed of jockeys! 
—it is too mueh! —the best joke! My dear 
Alain, there is some of the best blood of Europe 
in the Jockey Club: they would exclude a plain 
bourgeois like me, But it is all the same; in one 
respect you are quite right. Walk in a blouse if 
you please—you are still Rochebriant—you would 
only be called eccentric. Alas! I am obliged to 
send to London for my pantaloons; that comes 
of being a Lemercier, But here we are in the 
Palais Royal.” 





CHAPTER IL. 

Tue salons of the Trois Fréres were crowded 
—our friends found a table with some little diffi- 
culty. Lemercier proposed a private cabinet, 
which, for some reason known to himself, the 
Marquis declined. 

Lemercier, spontaneously and unrequested, or- 
dered the dinner and the wines. 

While waiting for their oysters, with which, 
when in season, French bon-vivants usually com- 
mence their dinner, Lemercier looked round the 
salon with that air of inimitable, scrutinizing, su- 
perb impertinence which distinguishes the Pa- 
risian dandy. Some of the ladies returned his 
glance coquettishly, for Lemercier was beau gar- 
gon; others turned aside indignantly, and mut- 
tered something to the gentlemen dining with 
them. The said gentlemen, when old, shook 
their heads, and continued to eat unmoved; 
when young, turned briskly round, and looked, 
at first fiercely, at M. Lemercier, but, encounter- 
ing his eve through the glass which he had screw- 
ed into its socket—noticing the hardihood of his 
countenance and the squareness of his shoulders 
they turned back to the tables, shook 
their heads, and continued to eat unmoved, just 
like the old ones. 

** Ah!” cried Lemercier, suddenly, ‘‘ here 
comes a man you should know, mon cher. He 
will tell you how to place your money—a rising 
man—a coming man—a future minister, Ah! 
bon-jour, Duplessis, bon-jour,” kissing his hand 
to a gentleman who had just entered, and was 
looking about him for a seat. He was evidently 
well and favorably known at the Trois Fré ex 
Ihe waiters had flocked round him, and were 
pointing to a table by the window which a sat- 
urnine Englishman, who had dined off a beef- 
steak and potatoes, was about to vacate. 

Mons. Duplessis, having first assured himself, 
like a prudent man, that his table was secure, 
having ordered his oysters, his chablis, and his 
potage @ la besque, now paced calmly and slowly 
across the salon, and halted before Lemercier. 

Here let me pause for a moment, and give the 
reader a rapid sketch of the two Parisians. 

Frederic Lemercier is dressed, somewhat too 
showily, in the extreme of the prevalent fashion 
He wears a superb pin in his cravat—a pin worth 
2000 francs; he wears rings on his fingers, bre- 
loques to his watch-chain. He has a warm 
though dark complexion, thick black eyebrows, 
full lips, a nose somewhat turned up, but not 
small, very fine large dark eyes, a bold, open, 
somewhat impertinent expression of countenance 

withal decidedly handsome, thanks to coloring, 
youth, and vivacity of ‘‘ regard.” 

Lucien Duplessis, bending over the table, glan- 
cing first with curiosity at the Marquis de Roche- 
briant, who leans his cheek on his hand and seems 
not to notice him, then concentrating his atten- 
tion on Frederic Lemercier, who sits square with 
his hands clasped 


even 


Lucien Duplessis is somewhere 
between forty and fifty, rather below the middle 
height, slender but not slight—what in English 
phrase is called “‘ wiry.” He is dressed with ex- 
treme simplicity: black frock-coat buttoned up ; 
black cravat worn higher than men who follow 
the fashions wear their neckcloths nowadays: a 
hawk’s eye and a hawk’s beak; hair of a dull 
brown, very short, and wholly without curl; his 
cheeks thin and smoothly shaven, but he wears a 
mustache and imperial, plagiarized from those of 
his sovereign, and, like all plagiarisms, carrying 
the borrowed beauty to extremes, so that the 
points of mustache and imperial, stiffened and 
sharpened by cosmetics which must have been 
composed of iron, looked like three long stings 
guarding lip and jaw from invasion; a pale olive 
brown complexion; eyes small, deep sunk, calm, 
his expression of face at first glance 
Ob- 
served more heedfully, the expression was keenly 
intellectual—determined about the lips, calcula- 
ting about the brows: altogether the face of no 
ordinary man, and one not, perhaps, without fine 
and high qualities, concealed from the general 
raze by habitual reserve, but justifving the con- 
fidence of those whom he admitted into his in- 
timacy. 


nercing ; 


iking, except for quiet immovability. 


said Lemercier, ‘‘ you prom- 
ised to call on me yesterday at two o'clock. 1 
waited ia for you half an hour; you never came,” 


** Ah, mon cher,” 








a 

“‘No; I went first to the Bourse. The shares 
in that company we spoke of have fallen; they 
will fall much lower—foolish to buy in yet; 5 
the object of my calling on you was over. I 
took it for granted you would not wait if I failed 
my appointment. Do you go to the opera to. 
night ?” 

*“*I think not—nothing worth going for; be. 
sides, I have found an old friend, to whom I cop. 
secrate this evening. Let me introduce you to 
the Marquis de Rochebriant. Alain, M. Du. 
plessis.”’ 

The two gentlemen bowed. 

**T had the honor to be known to monsieyy 
your father,” said Duplessis. 

** Indeed,” returned Rochebriant. ‘‘ He had 
not visited Paris for many years before he died.” 

**It was in London I met him, at the house 
of the Russian Princess C——.” 

The Marquis colored high, inclined his head 
gravely, and made no reply. Here the waiter 
brought the oysters and the chablis, and Duples. 
sis retired to his own table. 

**That is the most extraordinary man,” said 
Frederic, as he squeezed the lemon over his 
oysters, ‘‘and very much to be admired.” 

‘How so! I see nothing at least to admire 
in his face,” said the Marquis, with the bluntness 
of a provincial. 

** His face. Ah! you are a Legitimist—party 
prejudice. He dresses his face after the Emper- 
or; in itself a very clever face, surely.” 

** Perhaps, but not an amiable one. 
like a bird of prey.” 

** All clever men are birds of prey. The ea. 
gles are the heroes, and the owls the sages. Du. 
plessis is not an eagle nor an owl. I should rath- 
er call him a falcon, except that I would not at- 
tempt to hoodwink him.” 

**Call him what you will,” said the Marquis, 
indifferently; ‘‘M. Duplessis can be nothing to 
me. 

**T’m not so sure of that,” answered Freder. 
ick, somewhat nettled by the phlegm with which 
the Provincial regarded the pretensions of the 
Parisian. ‘‘ Duplessis, I repeat it, is an ¢xtraor- 
dinary man. Though untitled, he descends from 
your old aristocracy; in fact, I believe, as his 
name shows, from the same stem as the Riche. 
lieus. His father was a great scholar, and [ 
believe he has read much himself. Might have 
tuken to literature or the bar, but his parents 
died fearfully poor; and some distant relations 
in commerce tock charge of him, and devoted 
his talents to the Bourse. Seven years ago he 
lived in a single chamber, au quatriéme, near the 
Luxembourg. He has now a hotel, not large 
but charming. in the Champs Elysées, worth: at 
least 600,000 franes. Nor has he made his own 
fortune alone, but that of many others; some of 
birth as high as your own. He has the genius 
of riches, and knocks off a million as a poet does 
an ode, by the force of inspiration. He is hand- 
in-glove with the ministers, and has been invited 
to Compiégne by the Emperor. You will find 
him very useful.” 

Alain made a slight movement of incredulous 
dissent, and changed the conversation to remi- 
niscences of old school-boy days. 

The dinner at length came to a close. 
eric rang for the bill—glanced over it. ** Fifty- 
nine francs,” said he, carelessly flinging down 
his napoleon and a half. The Marquis silently 
drew forth his purse and extracted the same 
sum, 

When they were out of the restaurant, Fred- 
eric proposed adjourning to his own rooms. “I 
can promise you an excellent cigar, one of a box 
given to me by an invaluable young Spaniard at- 
tached to the Embassy here. Such cigars are 
not to be had at Paris for money, nor even for 
love, seeing that women, however devoted and 
generous, never offer you any thing better than 
a cigarette. Such cigars are only to be had for 
friendship. Friendship is a jewel.” 

**T never smoke,” answered the Marquis, ‘* but 
I shall be charmed to come to your rooms; only 
don’t let me encroach on your good nature, 
Doubtless you have engagements for the even- 
ing.” 

‘* None till eleven o'clock, when I have prom- 
ised to go to a soirée to which I do not offer to 
take you; for it is one of those Bohemian enter- 
tainments at which it would do you harm in the 
Faubourg to assist—at least until you have made 
good your position. Let me see, is not the Du- 
chesse de Tarascon a relation of yours ?” 

** Yes; my poor mother’s first cousin.” 

**T congratulate you. Trés grande dame. She 
will launch you in puro ce/o, as Juno might have 
launched one of her young peacocks,” 

‘*There has been no acquaintance between our 
houses,” returned the Marquis, dryly, ** since the 
mésalliance of her second nuptials.’ 

** Mésalliance! second nuptials! Her second 
husband was the Duke de Tarascon.” 

“*A duke of the First Empire—the grandson 
of a butcher.” 

**Diable! you are a severe genealogist, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis. 


He looks 


Fred- 


How can you consent to walk 
arm in arm with me, whose great-grandfather 
supplied bread to the same army to which the 
Duke de Tarascon’s grandfather furnished the 
meat ?” 

“My dear Frederic, we two have an equal 
pedigree, for our friendship dates from the same 
hour. I do not blame the Duchesse de Taras- 
con for marrving the grandson of a butcher, but 
for marrying the son of a man made duke by an 
usurper. She abandoned the faith of her house 
and the cause of her sovereign. ‘Therefore her 
marriage is a blot on our scutcheon.” 

Frederic raised his eyebrows, but had the tact 
to pursue the subject no further. He who intet- 
feres in the quarrels of relations must pass through 
life without a friend. ; 

The young men now arrived at Lemerciers 
apartment, an entresol looking on the 3oulevard 
des Lialiens, consisting of more rooms than & 
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pachelor generally requires, and though low- 
itched, of good dimensions, decorated and fur- 
nished with a luxury which really astonished the 
ywincial, though, with the high-bred pride of an 


pre . 
sign of surprise. 


Oriental, he suppressed every 

Florentine cabinets freshly retouched by the ex. | 
quisite skill of Mombro, costly specimens of old 
Sevres and Limoges, pictures and bronzes and 
marble statuettes- -~all well chosen and of great 
price, reflected from mirrors in Venetian frames 
~-made a coup dail very favorable to that re- 
sct which the human mind pays to the evidences 
Nor was comfort less studied than 


spe 
of money. 
spl andor. “ ‘hick carpets covered the floors, dou- 
pled and quilted portieres excluded all draughts | 
from chinks in the doors. Having allowed his | 
friend a few minutes to contemplate and admire | 
the salle &@ manger and salon which constituted 
his more state apartments, Frederic then con- 
ducted him into a small cabinet, fitted up with 
scarlet cloth and gold fringes, whereon were ar- 
tistically arranged trophies of Eastern weapons 
and Turkish pipes with amber mouth-pieces. 
There placing the Marquis at ease on a divan, 
and flinging himself on another, the Parisian ex- 
quisite ordered a valet, well dressed as himself, 
and after vainly 
pressing one of his matchless cigars on his friend, 


to bring coffee and liqueurs; 


indulged in his own regalia. 

“They are ten vears old,” said Frederic, with 

a tone of compassion at Alain’s self-intlicted loss 
—‘‘ten years old. torn, therefore, about the 
year in which we two parted. 
" «When vou were so hastily summoned from 
‘said the Marquis, ‘* by the news of your 
We expected you back in vain 
Have you been at Paris ever since?” 

~ Ever since; my poor father died of that ill- 
ness. His fortune proved much larger than was 
suspected—my share amounted to an income from 
investments in stocks, houses, etc., to upward of 
60,000 francs a year; and as I wanted six years 
to my majority, of course the capital on attaining 
my majority would be increased by accumulation 
My mother desired to keep me near her; my 
uncle, who was joint guardian with her, looked 
with disdain on our poor little provincial cottage ; 
so promising an heir should acquire his finishing 
education under masters at Paris. Long before 
I was of age I was initiated into politer myste- 
ries of our capital than those celebrated by Eugene 
Sue. When I took possession of my fortune five 
years ago, I was considered a Croesus; and real- 
ly for that patriarchal tire I was wealthy. Now, 
alas! my accumulations have vanished in my 
outfit; and 60,000 francs a year is the least a 
Parisian can live upon. It is not only that all 
prices have fabulously increased, but that the dear- 
er things become, the better people live. When 
I first came out, the world speculated upon me ; 
now, in order to keep my standing, I am forced 
to speculate on the world. Hitherto I have not 
lost; Duplessis let me into a few good things 
this year, worth 100,000 francs or so. Croesus 
consulted the Delphic Oracle. Duplessis was not 
alive in the time of Croesus, or Croesus would have 
consulted Duplessis.” 

Here there was a ring at the outer door of 
the apartment, and in another minute the valet 
ushered in a gentleman somewhere about the age 
of thirty, of prepossessing countenance, and with 
the indefinable air of good-breeding and usage du 
monde. Frederic started up to greet cordially 
the new-comer, and introduced him to the Mar- 
quis under the name of ** Sare Grarm-Varn.” 

” Decidedly,” said the visitor, as he took off his 
paletot and seated himself beside the Marquis— 
“decidedly, my dear Lemercier,” 
correct French, and with the true Parisian accent 
and intonation. ‘You Frenchmen merit that 
praise for polished ignorance of the language of 
barbarians which a distinguished historian bestows 
on the ancient Romans. Permit me, Marquis, 
to submit to you the consideration whether Grarm 
Varn is a fair rendering of my name as truthful- 
ly printed on this card.” ; 

The inscription on the card, thus drawn from 
its case and placed in Alain’s hand, was— 


Mr. Graham Vane. 


No. — Rue D' Anjou 


college, 
father’s illness. 


said he, in very 


The Marquis gazed at it as he might on a biero- 
glyphic, and passed it on to Lemercier in discreet 
silence, 

That gentleman made another attempt at the 
barbarian appellation. 

***Griir—ham Varne.’ C'est¢a! I triumph! 
all difficulties yield to French energy.” 

Here the coffee and liqueurs w ere served: and 
after a short pause the Englishman, who had very 
quietly been observing the silent Marquis, turned 
to him and said: ‘* Monsieur le Marquis, I pre- 
sume it was your father whom I remember as an 
acquaintance of my own father at Ems. It is 
many years ago: I was but a child. The Count 
de Chambord was then at that enervating little 
spa for the benefit of the Countess’s health. If 
our friend Lemercier does not mangle your name 
as he does mine, I understand him to say that 
you are the Marquis de Rochebriant.” ) 

That is my name; it pleases me to hear that 
my father was among those who flocked to Ems 
to do hom age to the roy al personage who deigns 
to assume the title of Count de Chambord.” 

“My own ancestors clung to the descendants 
of James II. till their claims were buried in the 
grave of the last Stuart; and I honor the gallant 
men who, like your father, revere in an exile the 
heir to their ancient kings,” 

_ The Englishman said this with grace and feel- 
ing; the Marquis’s heart warmed to him at once. 

“The first loyal gentilhomme [ have met at 
Paris,” thought the Legitimist ; ‘* and oh, shame! 
not a Frenchman!” 

Graham Vane, now stretching himself and ac- 
cepting the cigar which Lemercier offered him, 
said to that gentleman: ‘‘ You who know your 
Paris by heart—every body and every thing there- 
i worth the knowing, with many bodies and many 


HARPER'S 


' 


things that are not worth it—can you inform me 
who and what is a certain lady who every fine 
day may be seen walking in a quiet spot at the 
outskirts of the Bois de Boulogne, not far from 
the Baron de Rothschild’s villa? The said lady 
arrives at this selected spot, in a dark blue couj« 
without armorial bearings, punctually at the hour 
of three. She wears always the same dress, a | 
kind of gray pearl-colored silk, with a cachemare 
shawl. In age she may be somewhat about twen- 


ty—a year or so more or less—and has a face as 

haunting as a Medusa’s; 
turn a man into a stone, but rather of the two 
A clear paleness, with 


not, however, a@ tace to 


turn a stone into a man. 

a bloom like an alabaster lamp with the light 
flashing through I borrow that illustration from 
Sare Scott, who applied it to Milor Bee-ron 

**IT have not seen the lady you des¢ nbe,” an- 
swered Lemercier, feeling humiliated by the avow | 
al; *‘in fact, I have not been in that sequestered 
part of the Bois for months; but I will go to- 
three o'clock, you Say 


morrow : leave it to me 
to-morrow evening. if she is a Parisienne, you 
shall know all about her. 
are not of a x alous tem perame nt to confide you 


But, mon cher, yi 


discovery to another. 
** Yes, I am of a very jealous temperament, 


replied the Englishman ; 


after love, and not before it. 


** but jealousy 


omes 


I am not in love 


WEEKLY. 











I am only haunted, To-morrow evening, then, 
shall we dine at Philippe 8, seven 0 clock 7 

** With all my heart,” said Lemer 
you too, Alain.” 

‘Thank you, no,” said the Marquis, briefly 
and he rose, drew on his gloves, and took 1 
hat. 

At these signals ot departure, the Ex 
who did not ; 
that he had made himself de trop in the téte-a 
téte of two friends of the same age and nation; 
and catching up his paletot, said, hastily, ‘* No, 
Marquis, do not go yet, and leave our host in 


Ciecr ; ar 








glishman, 


thought 


want tact nor delicacy, 


solitude ; for I have an engagement which press 
es, and only looked in at Lemercier’s for a mo 
ment, seeing the light at his windows. Permit 
me to hope that our acquaintance will not drop, 
and inform me where | may have the 
call on you. 

** Nay,” said the Marquis; ‘‘ I claim the right 
of a native to pay my respects first to the foreign 
er who visits our capital, and,” he 


honor to 


added in a 
lower tone, **‘ who speaks so nobly of those who 
revere its exiles,” 

The Englishman saluted, and walked slowly 
toward the door; but on reaching the threshold, 
turned back and made a Lemercier, 
unperceived by Alain 

Frederic understood the sign, and 
Graham Vane into the adjoining room, closit 
the door as he passed 

My dear Lemercier, of course I should not 
have intruded on you at this hour on a mere visit 
I called to say that the Mademoi 
selle Duval whose address you sent me is not the 


sign to 
foilowed 


t 


of ceremony. 
right one —not the lady whom, knowing 
wide range of acquaintance, 
me in finding out.” 

** Not the right Duval? Diable ! she answere 
your description exactly.” 

** Not at all.” 

** You said she was very pretty and young 
under twenty 

‘* You forgot that I said she deserved that di 
scription twenty one vears ago 

** Ah, so you did; but s¢ 
young. ‘ Age,’ says a wit in the Figaro, ‘is a 
river which the women compel to reascend t 
its source when it has flowed onward more than 
twenty years.’ Never mind 
I will find your Duval yet if she is to be found 
But why could not the friend who commissioned 


I asked you to aid 





soyez tranquille 


you to inquire choose a name less common? Du 
val! every street in Paris has a shop door ove 
which is inscribed the name of Duval.” 
** Quite true, there is the difficulty 
my dear Lemercier, pray j 
for a Louise Duval who was young and pretty 


however, 
continue to look out 
twenty-one years ago this search ought to in 
terest me more than that which I intrusted t 

you to-night respecting the pearly-robed lady 

for in the last I but gratify my own whin n 
the first I discharge a promise toa friend. You, 
so perfect a Frenchman, know the difference 

honor is engaged to the first. se sure you let 
me know if you find any other Madame or Mad 

moiselle Duval; and of course you remember 
your promise not to mention to any one the com 
mission of inquiry you so kindly undertake. I 
congratulate you on your friendship for M. de 
Rochebriant. What a noble countenance and 
manner !” 

Lemercier returned to the Marquis. ‘ Such a 
pity you can’t dine with us to-morrow. I fea: 
you made but a poor dinner to-day But it i 
always better to arrange the menu beforehand 
I will send to Philippe’s to-morrow. Do not be 
afraid.” 

The Marquis paused a moment, and on his 
young face a proud struggle was visible. At last 
he said, bluntly and mantfully, 

** My dear Frederic, your world and mine are 
not and can not be the same. Why should I bx 
ashamed to own to my old school-fellow that I am 
poor—very poor; that the dinner I have shared 
with you to-day is to me a criminal extrava- 
gance ? 
story ; 





I lodge in a single chamber on the fourth 
I dine off a single plat at a small restau- 
rateur's; the utmost income I can allow to my- 
self does not exceed five thousand francs a yeat 
my tortunes I can not hope much to improve 
In his own country Alain de Rochebriant has no 
career.” 

Lemercier was so astonished by this confession 
that he remained for some moments silent, eyes 
and mouth both wide open ; at length he sprang 
up, embraced his friend, well-nigh sobbing, and 
exclaimed ‘** Tant mieux pour mi! You must 
take your lodging with me. I have a charming 





bedroom to spare. Don't say no. It will raise 











my own po n to say I and Rochebriant keep 
house togethe It must be s me here to- 
I row As tor not ha ya career ba! I 
id Duplessis will settle that i shall be a 
mr naire in two vears Meanwhile we w n 
ipitals: I my paltry notes, you ir grand nam 
Settled 
My dear, d I said the young 
nobl fi l iw : 
wha 1} s imp rl ma ’ 
with dis i t man 8 tl 
can 1 j ‘ mu enes ' re 
ir t ’ Jentiihomme t l it 18 eT gh i 
to be I mat ( id see m n 
you can s the time l ‘ my add 
y are t v1 Paris whom I s i 
It I J A ‘ r A 1 iAlD yy ‘) 
from Lemercier’s clasp, the Ma s hurried off 
=> 
CHAPTER III 
Avan reached the house in which | 1 
Externally a fine he t had been the hotel of 
great fa 1 the old yime On t 
floor were still sup uy " wit 
pal l ] b  @ wa wi 
tr K SILK Still seen i l . i 
if r jent } but, | 
| such ar if Lit t D stores 
wretchedly detective, « 1 the mf 
t rm ! now i i k stai " 
irrow, d , never lighted, dark as Erel led 
ceupied by the Mar 
m ivy 0 1 A ¥ & needy st t 
t isett But the vas to hima 
harm in that old hotel, and the richest locataire 
ein was not treated with a respect so cere 
Monious as that wi MK attended the lodg I 
t hs I | 5 fe were B 
tor they camet n of R I 
they had known A ents | t 
I 1d * mm 
ed him to the hotel wi they se l: s | 
he paused at the lodge for his key, w 
left there, the porte wite Was in Wait g tor tf 
return, and i ion ning Him up stau | 
seeing to h fire, tor al a warm day the 
had turned to that sharp b ld hi 
more tryir Paris than ever I lon 
The old woman, rut Z pt i be 
im, opened the door of his 1 b l 
herself at the fir (rent n 
said he; ** that log fi | | ech extra 
ay t to-day, and must neh f it 
M. le Marquis jests,” said the old woman 
lau n 
** No, Mart! I have ned 
but I shall r tre n s, ™ lear I 
Paris is very ¢ one sets one’s foot « 
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H y I should endure poverty if it brou, 
pove Bf bling companion, I 











rock < t ocean there 18 ho Salli, not eve 
oar, for ™ 
Alain de Rochebriant had not been rears 
the expectation of poverty The only s 
father whose estat« were large bevond tf 
most nobles in modern France, | | 
itage seemed not unsuitable to hi 
irth. Educated at a pre I i acaden 
had been removed at the age of sixteen to Ro 
briant, and lived there simply and y eno 
b t st iinha sort of feud i Stale itt at 
elder and unmarned sister to his tathe 
His father he neve iw but twice after k ing 
college hat brilliant seigneur visited France 
but rarely, for very brief intervais, r¢ ling W 
abroad I'o him went all the revenues of Roche 
briant save what sufficed for the ménage of | 
son and It was tl herished b 
of these two loyal natures that the Marqu s 
etly devoted his fortune to the cause of tl 
Bourbons how, they knew not, though they { 
en amused themselves by conjecturing: and tl 
young man, as he grew up, nursed the hope tha 
he should soon hear that the descendant of H« 


Quatre had crossed the frontier on a white charger 
ind hoisted the old gonfalon with its fleur-de-lis 
Phen ieed, his ow career would be open¢ 


Kerouecs drawn from 


after day he expected to hear 
revolts, of which his noble tather was doubtles 
the l But the Marquis, thoug! sincere | 
gitimist, was by no meat an thusiastic fanat 


ed. a very luxurious, and, though not wit! t 
the kindliness and generosity whi “ com 
mon attributes of the old French noblesse, a 
selfish ¢g ind seiqneur, 

Losing his wife (who died the first year of ma 
riage in giving birth to Alain) while he was yet 

} very young, he had lived a frank libertine lif 

til he fell submissive under the despotic yoke of a 
Russian princess, who, for some mysterious rea 
son, never visited her own country, and obstinate 
ly refused to reside in France. She was fond of 


travel, and moved yearly from London to Naples, 
Naples to Vienna, Berlin, Madrid, Seville, Ca 
bad, Baden-Baden —any where for caprice or 
change, except Paris. ‘This fair wanderer su 





| ceeded in chaining to herself the heart and the 
steps of the Marquis de Rochebriant. 

very rich; she lived 
Hers was just the house in which it suited the 
Marquis to be the enfant gdté, I suspect that, 


She was semi-royally 


} 
| 
| 
| 
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therefore, is to go to Paris, employ a good avoue, 
practiced in such branch of his profession, to ne- 
gotiate the consolidation of your mortgages upon 
terms that will enable you to sell outlying por- 
tions, and so pay off the charge by installments 
agreed upon; to see if some company or 
rich individual can be found to undertake for a 
term of years the management of your forests, 
the draining of the S—— meadows, the superin- 
tendence of vour fisheries, etc. ‘They, it is true, 
will monopolize the profits for many years—per- 
haps twenty ; but you are a young man; at the 
enc of that time you will re-enter on your estate 
with a rental so improved that the mortgages, 
now so awful, will seem to you comparatively 
trivial.” 

In pursuance of this advice, the young Marquis 
had come to Paris fortified with a letter from M. 
Hébert to an avoué of eminence, and with many let- 
ters from his aunt to the nobles of the Faubourg 
connected with his house. Now one reason why 
M. Hébert had urged his client to undertake this 
important business in person, rather than volun- 
teer his own services in Paris, was somewhat ex- 
tra-professional. He had a sincere and profound 
affection for Alain; he felt compassion for that 
young life so barrenly wasted in seclusion and 
severe privations ; he respected, but was too prac- 
tical a man of business to share, those chivalrous 
sentiments of loyalty to an exiled dynasty which 
disqualified the man for the ave he lived in, and, 
if not greatly modified, would cut him off from 
the hopes and aspirations of his eager generation. 
He thought plausibly enough that the air of the 
grand metropolis was necessary to the mental 
health, enfeebled and withering amidst the feud- 
al mists of Bretagne; that once in Paris, Alain 
would imbibe the ideas of Paris, adapt himself 
to some carcer leading to honor and to fortune, 
for which he took facilities from his high birth, 
a historical name too national for any dynasty 
not to welcome among its adherents, and an in 
tellect not yet sharpened by contact and com- 
petition with others, but in itself vigorous, habit- 
uated to thought, and vivified by the noble aspi- 
rations which belong to imaginative natures, 

At the least, Alain would be at Parisin the sovial 
position which would afford him the opportunities 
of a marriage in which his birth and rank would 
be readily accepted as an equivalent to some am- 
ple fortune that would serve to redeem the en- 
dangered seigneuries. He therefore warned Alain 
that the affair for which he went to Varis might 
be tedious, that lawyers were always slow, and 
advised him to calculate on remaining several 
months, perhaps a year; delicately suggesting 
that his rearing hitherto had been too secluded 
for his age and rank, and that a year at Paris, 
even if he failed in the object which took him 
there, would not be thrown away in the knowl- 
edge of men and things that would fit him better 
to grapple with his difficulties on his return. 

Alain divided his spare income between his 
aunt and himself, and had come to Paris reso- 
lutely determined to live within the £200 a year 
which remained to lis share. He felt the revo- 
lution in his whole being which commenced when 
out of sight of the petty principality in which he 
was the object of that feudal reverence, still sur- 
viving in the more unfrequented parts of Bre- 
tagne, for the representatives of illustrious names 
connected with the immemorial legends of the 
province. 

The very bustle of a railway, with its crowd 
and quickness and unceremonious democracy of 
travel, served to pain and confound and humili- 
ate that sense of individual dignity in which he 
had been nurtured. He felt that, once away 
from Rochebriant, he was but a ciplier in the 
sum of human beings. Arrived at Paris, and 
reaching the gloomy hotel to which he had been 
recommended, he greeted even the desolation of 
that solitude which is usually so oppressive to a 
stranger in the metropolis of his native land. 
Loneliness was better than the loss of self in the 
reek and pressure of un unfamiliar throng. For 
the first few days he. had wandered over Paris 
without calling even on the avoué to whom M. 
Hébert had directed him. He felt with the in- 
stinctive acuteness of a mind which, under sound- 
er training, would have achieved no mean dis- 
tinction, that it was a safe precaution to imbue 
himself with the atmosphere of the place, seize 
on those general ideas which in great capitals are 
80 contagious that they are often more accurate- 
ly caught by the first impressions than by subse- 
quent habit, before he brought his mind into con- 
tact with those of the individuals he had practi- 
rally to deal with. 

At last he repaired to the avoné, M. Gandrin, 
Rue St. Florentin. He had mechanically form. 
ed lis idea of the abode and person of an avoué 
from his association with M. Hébert. He ex- 
pected to find a dull honse in a dull street near 
the centre of business, remote from the haunts of 
idlers, and a grave man of unpretending exterior 
and matured years 

He arrived ac a hotel newly fronted, richly dec- 
orated, in the fashionable quartier close by the 
Tuileries. He entered a wide porte cochere, and 
was direcied by the concierge to mount au pre- 
mier. ‘There, first detained in an office faultless- 
ly neat, with spruce young men at smart desks, 
he was at length admitted into a noble sa/on, and 
into the presence of a gentleman lounging in an 
easy-chair before a magnificent bureau of mar- 
queterie, genre Louis Seize, engaged in patting a 
white curly lap-dog with a pointed nose and a 
shrill bark. 

The gentleman rose politely on his entrance, 
end released the dog, who, after snifting the Mar- 
quis, eondescended not to bite. 

** Monsieur le Marquis,” said M. Gandrin, 
glancing nt the card and the introductory note 
from M. Hébert, which Alain had sent in, and 
which lay on the secrétaire beside heaps of let- 
ters nicely arranged and labeled, ‘‘ charmed to 
make the honor of your acquaintance; just ar- 
rived at Paris? So M. Hébert—a very worthy 
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person whom I have never seen, but with whom 
I have had correspondence—tells me you wish 
for my advice ; in fact, he wrote to me some days | 
ago, mentioning the business in question—consol- 
idation of mortgages. A very large sum wanted, 
Monsieur le Marquis, and not to be had easily.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” said Alain, quietly, *‘ I should 
imagine that there must be many capitalists in 
Paris willing to invest in good securities at fair 
interest.” 

**You are mistaken, Marquis; very few such 
capitalists. Men worth money nowadays like 
quick returns and large profits, thanks to the 
magnificent system of Crédit Mobilier, in which, 
es you are aware, a man may place his money 
in any trade or speculation without liabilities be- 
yond his share. Capitalists are nearly all traders 
or speculators.” 

‘*Then,” said the Marquis, half rising, ‘‘ I am 
to presume, Sir, that you are not likely to assist 
me.” 

‘**No, I don’t say that, Marquis. I will look 
with care into the matter. Doubtless you have 
with you an abstract of the necessary documents, 
the conditions of the present mortgages, the rental 
of the estate, its probable prospects, and so forth.” 

‘*Sir, I have such an abstract with me at 
Paris; and having gone into it myself with M. 
Hebert, I can pledge you my word that it is 
strictly faithful to the facts.” 

The Marquis said this with native simplicity, 
as if his word were quite sufficient to set that 
part of the question at rest. 

M. Gandrin smiled politely and said, *‘ ZA 
bien, M. le Marquis: favor me with the abstract ; 
in a week's time you shall have my opinion. 
You enjoy Paris? Greatly improved under the 
Emperor ; the salons, indeed, are hardly open yet. 
A propos, Madame Gandrin receives to-morrow 
evening; allow me that opportunity to present 
you to her.” 

Unprepared for the proffered hospitality, the 
Marquis had no option but to murmur his grati- 
fication and assent. 

In a minute more he was in the streets. The 
next evening he went to Madame Gandrin'’s— 
a brilliant reception—a whole moving flower bed 
of *‘ decorations” there. Having gone through 
the ceremony of presentation to Madame Gan- 
drin—a handsome woman dressed to perfection, 
and conversing with the secretary to an embassy 
—the young noble ensconced himself in an ob- 
secure and quiet corner, observing all, and imag- 
ining that he escaped observation. And as the 
yeung men of his own years glided by him, or as 
their talk reached his ears, he became aware that 
from top to toe, within and without, he was old- 
fushioned, obsolete, not of his race, not of his day. 
His rank itself seemed to him a waste-paper ti- 
tle-deed to a heritage long lapsed. Not thus the 
princely seigneurs of Rochebriant made their dé- 
but at the capital of their nation, ‘They had had 
the entrée to the cabinets of their kings; they 
had glittered in the halls of Versailles; they had 
heid high posts of distinction in court and camp; 
the great Order of St. Louis had seemed their 
hereditary appanage. His father, though a vol- 
untary exile in manhood, had been in childhood 
a king’s page, and throughout life remained the 
associate of princes; and here, in an avoué's soirée, 
unknown, unregarded, an expectant on an avoué's 
patronage, stood the last lord of Rochebriant. 

It is easy to conceive that Alain did not stay 
long. But he staid long enough to convince 
him that on £200 a year the polite society of 
Paris, even as seen at M. Gandrin’s, was not for 
him. Nevertheless, a day or two after, he re- 
solved to call upon the nearest of his kinsmen to 
whom his aunt had given him letters. With the 
Count de Vandemar, one of his fellow-nobles of 
the sacred Faubourg, he should be no less Roche- 
briant, whether in a garret or a palace. The 
Vandemars, in fact, though for many generations 
before the First Revolution a puissant and brill- 
iant family, had always recognized the Roche- 
briants as the head of their house—the trunk 
from which they had been slipped in the fifteenth 
century, when a younger son of the Rochebriants 
merried a wealthy heiress and took the title, with 
the lands of Vandemar. 

Since then the two families had often inter- 
married. ‘The present Count had a reputation 
for ability, was himself a large proprietor, and 
might furnish advice to guide him with M. Gan- 
drin. The Hotel de Vandemar stood facing the 
old Hotel de Rochebriant ; it was less spacious, 
but not iess venerable, gloomy, and prison-like. 

As he turned his eyes from the armorial scutch- 
eon which still rested, though chipped and mould- 
ering, over the portals of his lost ancestral house, 
and was about to cross the street, two young men, 
who seemed two or three years older than him- 
self, emerged on horseback from the Hétel de 
Vandemar. 

Handsome young men, with the lofty look of 
the old race, dressed with the punctilious care of 
person which is not foppery in men of birth, but 
seems part of the self-respect that appertains to 
the old chivalric point of honor. The horse of 
one of these cavaliers made a caracole which 
brought it nearly upon Alain as he was about to 
cross. ‘The rider, checking his steed, lifted his 
hat to Alain and uttered a word of apology in 
the courtesy of ancient high-breeding, but still 
with condescension as to an inferior. This little 
incident, and the slighting kind of notice received 
from coevals of his own birth, and doubtless his 
own blood—for he divined truly that they were 
the sons of the Count de Vandemar—disconcert- 
ed Alain to a degree which perhaps a French- 
man alone can comprehend. He had even half 
a mind to give up his visit and turn back. How- 
ever, his native manhood prevailed over that mor- 
bid sensitiveness which, born out of the union of 
pride and poverty, has all the effects of vanity, 
and yet is not vanity itself. 

The Count was at home, a thin spare man with 











a narrow but high forehead, and an expression of 
countenance keen, severe, and un peu mogueuse, 
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He received the Marquis, however, at first with | thank you less for your advice because I have not 


great cordiality, kissed him on both sides of his 
cheek, called him ‘* cousin,” expressed immeasur- 
able regret that the Countess was gone out on one 
of the missions of charity in which the great la- 
dies of the Faubourg religiously interest them- 
selves, and that his sons had just ridden forth to 
the Bois. 

As Alain, however, proceeded, simply and with- 
out fulse shame, to communicate the object of his 
visit at Paris, the extent of his liabilities, and the 
penury of his means, the smile vanished from the 
Count’s face ; heesomewhat drew back his fauteu- 
il in the movement common to men who wishi te 
estrange themselves from some other man’s difti- 
culties; and when Alain came to a close, the 
Count remained some moments seized with a 
slight cough; and, gazing intently on the car- 
pet, at length he said, ‘* My dear young friend, 
your father behaved extremely ill to you—dis- 
honorably, fraudulently.” 

‘*Hold!” said the Marquis, coloring high. 
‘** Those are words no man can apply to my fa- 
ther in my presence.” 

The Count stared, shrugged his shoulders, and 
replied, with sang froid, 

** Marquis, if you are contented with your fa- 
ther’s conduct, of course it is no business of 
mine; he never injured me. I presume, how- 
ever, that, considering my years and my charac- 
ter, you come to me for advice—is it so ?” 

Alain bowed his head in assent. 

** There are four courses for one in your posi- 
tion to take,” said the Count, placing the index 
of the right hand successively on the thumb and 
three fingers of the left—‘‘ four courses, and no 
more. 

** First. To do as your notary recommended : 
consolidate your mortgages, patch up your in- 
come as you best can, return to Rochebriant, and 
devote the rest of your existence to the preserva- 
tion of your property. By that course your life 
will be one of permanent privation, severe strug- 
gle ; and the probability is that you will not suc- 
ceed: there will come one or two bad seasons, 
the farmers will fail to pay, the mortgagee will 
foreclose, and you may find yourself, after twen- 
ty years of anxiety and torment, prematurely old 
and without a sou, 

**Course the second. Rochebriant, though so 
heavily encumbered as to yield you some such in- 
come as your father gave to his chef de cuisine, is 
still one of those superb terres which bankers and 
Jews and stock-jobbers court and hunt after, for 
which they will give enormous sums, If you 
place it in good hands, I do not donbt that you 
could dispose of the property within three months, 
on terms that would leave you a considerable sur- 
plus, which, invested with judgment, would afford 
you whereon you could live at Paris in a way suit- 
able to your rank and age.—Need we go further ? 
Does this course smile to you?” 

** Pass on, Count ; I will defend to the last what 
I take from my ancestors, and can not voluntari- 
ly sell their roof-tree and their tombs.” 

** Your name would still remain, and you would 
be just as well received in Paris, and your nobdlesse 
just as implicitly conceded, if all Judsea encamp- 
ed upon Rochebriant. Consider how few of us 
gentilshommes of the old régime have any domains 
left to us. Our names alone survive; no revolu- 
tion can efface them.” 

** It may be so, but pardon me; there are sub- 
jects on which we can not reason—we can but 
feel. Rochebriant may be torn from me, but I 
can not yield it.” 

‘*T proceed to the third course. Keep the 
chateau and give up its traditions; remain de 
facto Marquis of Rochebriant, but accept the 
new order of things. Make yourself known to 
the people in power. They will be charmed to 
welcome you ;—a convert from the old noblesse 
is a guarantee of stability to the new system. 
You will be placed in diplomacy ; effloresce into 
an embassador, a minister—and ministers nowa- 
days have opportunities to become enormously 
rich.” 

**'That course is not less impossible than the 
last. ‘Till Henry V. formally resign his right to 
the throne of St. Louis, I can be servant to no 
other man seated on that throne.” 

**Such, too, is my creed,” said the Count, ‘‘ and 
I cling to it; but my estate is not mortgaged, and 
I have neither the tastes nor the age for public 
employments. ‘The last course is perhaps better 
than the rest; at all events, it is the easiest. A 
wealthy marriage, even if it must be a mésalli- 
ance, I think at your age, with your appearance, 
that your name is worth at least two million francs 
in the eyes of a rich roturier with an ambitious 
daughter.” 

** Alas!” said the young man, rising, ‘‘I see I 
shall have to go back to Rochebriant. I cannot 
sell my castle, I can not sell my creed, and I can 
not sell my name and myself.” 

**The last all of us did in the old régime, 
Marquis. ‘Though I still retain the title of Van- 
demar, my property comes from the Farmer- 
General's daughter, whom my great-grandfather, 
happily for us, married in the days of Louis 
Quinze. Marriages with people of sense and 
rank have always been mariages de convenance 
in France, It is only in le petit monde that men 
having nothing marry girls having nothing, and 
I don’t believe they are a bit the happier for it. 
On the contrary, the quarrels de ménage leading 
to frightful crimes appear by the ‘ Gazette des 
Tribunauz’ to be chiefly found among those who 
do not sell themselves at the altar.” 

The old Count said this with a grim persiflage. 
He was a Voltairian. 

Voltairianism deserted by the modern Liber- 
als of France has its chief cultivation nowadays 
among the wits of theold régime. ‘They pick up 
its light weapons on the battle-field on which their 
fathers perished, and re-feather against the ca- 
naille the shafts which had been pointed against 
the noblesse. 

** Adieu, Count,” said Alain, rising; ‘‘ I do not 
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the wit to profit by it.” 

** Au revoir, my cousin; you will think better 
of it when you have been a month or two at Par. 
is. By-the-way, my wife receives every Wednes. 
day ; consider our house yours,” 

**Count, can I enter into the world which Ma. 
dame la Comtesse receives, in the way that be. 
comes my birth, on the income I take from my 
fortune ?” 4 

The Count hesitated. ‘* No,” said he at 
frankly ; ‘*not because you will be less welcome 
or less respected, but because I see that you have 
all the pride and sensitiveness of a seigneur de 
province. Society would therefore give you pain, 
not pleasure. More than this, I know by the re. 
membrance of my own youth, and the sad expe- 
rience of my own sons, that you would be ive. 
sistibly led into debt, and debt in your cirenm. 
stances would be the loss of Rochebriant. No; 
I invite you to visit us. I offer you the most se. 
lect but not the most brilliant circles of Paris, 
because my wife is religious, and frightens away 
the birds of gay plumage with the scarecrows of 
priests and bishops. But if you accept my inyi- 
tation and my offer, I am bound, as an old man 
of the world to a young kinsman, to say that the 
chances are that you will be ruined.” 

**T thank you, Count, for your candor; and I 
now acknowledge that I have found a relation 
and a guide,” answered the Marquis, with a no. 
bility of mien that was not without a pathos which 
touched the hard heart of the old man. 

**Come at least whenever vou want a sincere 
if a rude friend ;” and though he did not kiss his 
cousin's cheek this time, he gave him, with more 
sincerity, a parting shake of the hand. 

And these made the principal events in Alain’s 
Paris life till he met Frederic Lemercier. Hith. 
erto he had received no definite answer from 
M. Gandrin, who had postponed an interview, 
not having had leisure to make himself master 
of all the details in the abstract sent to him. 





CHAPTER IV. 

Tue next day, toward the afternoon, Frederie 
Lemercier, somewhat breathless from the rapidi- 
ty at which he had ascended to so high an emi. 
nence, burst into Alain’s chamber. 

‘* Pr-r! mon cher; what superb exercise for 
the health—how it must strengthen the museleg 
and expand the chest; after this who should 
shrink from sealing Mont Blanc ?—Well, well, 
I have been meditating on your business ever 
since we parted. But I would fain know more 
of its details. You shall confide them to meas 
we drive through the Bois. My coupé is below, 
and the day is beautiful. Come.” 

To the young Marquis, the gayety, the hearti- 
ness of his college friend were a cordial. How 
different from the dry counsels of the Count de 
Vandemar! Hope, though vaguely, entered into 
his heart. Willingly he accepted Frederic’s in- 
vitation, and the young men were soon rapidly 
borne along the Champs Elysées. As briefly as 
he could Alain described the state of his affairs, 
the nature of his mortgages, and the result of his 
interview with M. Gandrin, 

Frederic listened attentively. ‘‘ Then Gan. 
drin has given you as yet no answer ?” 

‘* None: but I have a note from him this morn. 
ing asking me to call to-morrow.” 

** After you have seen him, decide on nothing 
—if he makes you any offer. Get back your ab- 
stract, or a copy of it, and confide itto me. Gan- 
drin ought to help you; he transacts affairs ina 
large way. Belle clientele among the million- 
naires. But his clients expect fabulous profits, 
and so does he. As for yeur principal mort 
gagee, Louvier, you know of course who he is.” 

**No, except that M. Hébert told me that he 
was very rich.” 

‘*Rich—I should think so; one of the Kings 
of Finance. Ah! observe those young men on 
horseback.” 

Alain looked forth and recognized the two 
cavaliers whom he had conjectured to be the sons 
of the Count de Vandemar. 

‘*Those beaux gargons are fair specimens of 
your Faubourg,” said Frederic; ‘they would 
decline my acquaintance because my grandfather 
kept a shop, and they keep a shop between them!” 

‘“‘A shop—I am mistaken, then. Who are 
they ?” 

** Raoul and Enguerrand, sons of that mocker 
of man, the Count de Vandemar,” 

‘** And they keep a shop! you are jesting.” 

** A shop at which you may buy gloves and per- 
fumes, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. Of course 
they don’t serve at the counter; they only invest 
their pocket-money in the speculation, and in s0 
doing —treble at least their pocket-money, buy 
their horses, and keep their grooms.” 

‘*Is it possible! nobles of such birth! How 
shocked the Count would be if he knew it!” 

‘* Yes, very much shocked if he was supposed 
to know it. But he is too wise a father not to 
give his sons limited allowances and unlimited 
liberty, especially the liberty to add to the allow- 
ances as they please. Look again at them; no 
better riders and more affectionate brothers since 
the date of Castor and Pollux. Their tastes, in- 
deed, differ: Raoul is religious and moral, mel- 
ancholy and dignified ; Enguerrand is a lion of 
the first water—élégant to the tips of his nails. 
These demigods are nevertheless very mild to 
mortals. ‘Though Enguerrand is the best pistol- 
shot in Paris, and Raoul the best fencer, the first 
is so good-tempered that you would be a brute to 
quarrel with him; the last so true a Catholic 
that if you quarreled with him you need fear not 
his sword. He would not die in the committal 
of what the Church holds a mortal sin.” 

‘* Are you speaking ivonically ? Do you mean 
to imply that men of the name of Vandemar are 
not brave ?” 

‘*On the contrary, I believe that, though mas 
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ters of their weapons, they are too brave to abuse | yet; 


their skill; and I must add that, though they are 
sleeping partners in a shop, they would not cheat 
you of a farthing. — Benign stars on earth, as 
Castor and Pollux were in heaven.” 

‘* But partners in a shop!” 

‘*Bah! when a minister himself, like the late 
M. de M——, kept a shop, and added the profits 
of bonbons to his revenue, you may form some 
idea of the spirit of the age. If young nobles are 
not generally sleeping partners iv shops, still they 
are more or less adventurers in commerce. The 
Bourse is the profession of those who have no 
other profession. You have visited the Bourse ? 

“No. ’ 

‘‘No! this is just the hour; we have time yet 
for the Bois.—Coachman, drive to the Bourse.” 

‘The fact is,” resumed Frederic, ‘* that gam- 
bling is one of the wants of civilized men. The 
rouge-et-noir and roulette tables are forbidden 
the hells closed; but the passion for making 
money without working for it must have its vent, 
and that vent is the Bourse. As instead of a 
hundred wax-lights you now have one jet of gas, 
so instead of a hundred hells you have now one 
Bourse, and —it is exceedingly convenient; al- 
ways at hand; no discredit being seen there, as 
it was to be seen at Frascati's—on the contrary, 
at once respectable, and yet the mode,” 

The coupé stops at the Bourse, our friends 
mount the steps, glide through the pillars, deposit 
their canes at a place destined to guard them, 
and the marquis follows Frederic up a flight of 
stairs till he gains the open gallery round a vast 
hall below. Such a din! such a clamor! dis- 
putatious, wrangling, wrathful. 

Here Lemercier distinguished some friends, 
whom he joined for a few minutes, 

Alain, left alone, looked down into the hall. 
He thought himself in some stormy scene of the 
First Revolution. An English contested election 
in the market-place of a borough when the can- 
didates are running close on each other, the re- 
sult doubtful, passions excited, the whole borough 
in civil war, is peaceful compared to the scene at 
the Bourse. 

Bulls and bears screaming, bawling, gesticulat- 
ing, as if one were about to strangle the other; the 
whole, to an uninitiated eye, a confusion, a Babel, 
which it seems absolutely impossible to reconcile 
to the notion of quiet mercantile transactions, the 
purchase and sale of shares and stocks. As Alain 
gazed bewildered, he felt himself gently touched, 
and, looking round, saw the Englishman. 

** A lively scene!” whispered Mr, Vane. ‘This 
is the heart of Paris: it beats very loudly.” 

‘Is your Bourse in London like this? 

“T can not tell you; at our Exchange the 
general public are not admitted; the privileged 
priests of that temple sacrifice their victims in 
closed penetralia, beyond which the sounds made 
in the operation do not travel to ears profane. 
But had we an Exchange like this open to all 
the world, and placed, not in a region of our 
metropolis unknown to fashion, but in some ele- 
gant square in St. James's or at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, I suspect that our national character would 
soon undergo a great change, and that all our 
idlers and sporting men would make their books 
there every day, instead of waiting long months 
in ennui for the Doncaster and the Derby. At 
present we have but few men on the turi; we 
should then have few men not on Exchange, es- 
pecially if we adopt your law, and can contrive to 
be traders without risk of becoming bankrupts. 
Napoleon I called us a shop-keeping nation. 
Napoleon | I. has taught France to excel us in 
every thing, and certainly he has made Paris a 
shop-keeping city.” 

Alain thought of Raoul and Enguerrand, and 
blushed to find that what he considered a blot on 
his countrymen was so familiarly perceptible to 
a foreigner’s eye. 

**And the Emperor has done wisely, at least 
for the time,” continued the Englishman, with a 
more thoughtful accent. ‘* He has found vent 
thus for that very dangerous class in Paris soci- 
ety to which the subdivision of property gave 
birth—viz., the crowd of well-born, daring young 
men without fortune and without profession. He 
has opened the Bourse, and said, ‘ There, I give 
you employment, resource, an avenir.’ He has 
cleared the by-ways into commerce and trade, 
and opened new avenues of wealih to the no- 
blesse, whom the great Revolution so unwisels 
beggared. What othggavay to rebuild a noblesse 
im France, and give it a chance of power because 
an access to fortune? But to how many sides 
of your national character has the Bourse of 
Paris magnetic attraction! You Frenchmen are 
so brave that you could not be happy without 
facing danger, so covetous of distinction that 
you would pine yourselves away without a dash, 
couite que cowte, at celebrity and a red ribbon. 
Danger! look below at that arena—-there it is ; 
danger daily, hourly. But there also is celebri- 


tv: win at the Bourse, as of old in a tourna 


ment, and paladins smile on you, and ladies give 


you their scarts, or, what is much the same they 
allow you to buy their cachemires. Win at the 


? the Chamber, the Sen- 
ate, the Cross, the Minister's portefeulle. I 
might rejoice in all this for the sake of 
could it last, and did it not bring the conse- 
quences that follow the demoralization which at- 
tends it. Ihe Bourse and the Crédit Mobilier 
keep Paris quiet—at least as quiet as it can be 
These are the gecrets of this reign of splend 


these the two lions couchants on which rests tl 


Lourse—what follow 


Europe 


throne of the Imperial reconstructor.” 

Alain listened surprised and struck. He had 
not given the Englishman credit for the cast of 
mind which such reflections evinced. 

llere Lemercier rejoined them, and shook hands 
svaham Vane, who, taki 


na 1c, § i, 


But you promised to go to the Bois, and in- 
dulge my insane curiosity about the lady lll the 
peari-colored robe ?” 


“* I have not forgotten ; it is not half past 


iwo 
‘ 


HARPER'S 


you said three. Soyez tranguille; I drive 
thither from the Bourse with Rochebriant.” 

**Is it necessary to take with you that very 
good-looking Marquis ? 

**I thought you said you were not jealous, be- 
cause not vet in love. "However, if Rochebriant 
occasions you the pang which your humble serv- 
ant failed to inflict, 1 will take care that he do 
not see the lady. 

“*No,” said the Englishman: *‘on consider- 
ation, I should be very much obliged to any one 
with whom she would fall in love. That would 
disenchant me. ‘Take the Marquis by all means 

Meanwhile Alain, again looking 
just under him, close by one of the pillars, Lu- 
cien Duplessis. He standing apart from 
the throng—a small space cleared round himself 

and two men who had the air of gentlemen of 
the conferring 
Duplessis, thus seen, was not like the Duplessis 
at the would be difficult to ex- 
plain what the change was, but it forcibly struck 
Alain: the ai 
sion Keener ; 


down, saw 


was 


heau monde with whom he was 


restaurant, It 


was more dignified, the expres- 
there was a look of conscious pow- 
er and command about the man eyen at that dis- 
tance: the intense, concentrated intelligence of 
his eve, his firm lip, his marked features, his pro- 
jecting, massive brow—would have impressed a 
In fact, the man 
here in his native element—in the field in which 
his intellect gloried, commanded, and had sig- 
nalized itself by successive triumphs. Just thas 
may be the change in the great orator whom you 
deemed insignificant in a drawing-room, when 
you see his crest rise above a reverential audi- 
ence; or the great soldier, who was not distin- 
guishable from the subaltern in a peaceful club, 
could you see him issuing the order to his aids- 
de-camp amidst the smoke and roar of the bat- 
tle-field. 

‘*Ah, Marquis!” said Graham Vane, “are 
you gazing at Duplessis? He is the modern ge- 
nius of Paris. He is at once the Cousin, the 
Guizot, and the Victor Hugo of speculation. 
Philosoph y—Eloquence—audacious Romance— 
all Literature now the sub- 
lime epic of Agiotage, and Duplessis is the poet 
of the Empire. 

** Well said, M. Grarm Varn,” cried Freder- 
ic, forgetting his recent lesson in English names. 
** Alain underrates that great man. How could 
an Englishman appreciate him so well ?” 

“ Ma foi!” returned Graham, quietly; ‘‘ lam 
studying to think at Paris, in order some day or 
other to know how to act in London. Time for 
the Bois. Lemercier, we meet at seven—Phi- 
lippe’s.” 


very ordinary observer. was 


is swallowed up in 


CHAPTER V. 

‘Wat do you think of the Bourse ?” asked 
Lemercier, as their carriage took the way to the 
Bois. 

**T can not think of it yet; Iam stunned. It 
seems to me as if I had been at a Sabddbat, of 
which the wizards were agents de change, but 
not less bent upon raising Satan.’ 


‘*Pooh! the best way to exorcise Satan is to 
get rich enough not to be tempted by him. The 
fiend always loved to haunt empty places; and 


of all places nowadays he prefers empty purses 
and empty stomachs. 

** But do all people get rich at the Bourse? or 
is not one man’s wealth many men’s ruin ? 

‘** That is a question not very easy to answer ; 
but under our present system Paris gets rich, 
though at the expense of individual Parisians. 
I will try and explain. ‘The average luxury is 
enormously increased even in my experience ; 
what were once considered refinements and fop- 
peries are now called necessary comforts. Prices 
are risen enormously, house rent doubled within 
the last five or six years; all articles of luxury 
are very mu h dearer; the very gloves I wea 
cost twenty per cent. more than I used to pay 


for gloves of the same quality. 


How the people 
we meet live, and live so well, is an enigma that 
would defy Cédipus if Gedipus were not a Paris- 
ian. But the 


lation and commer 


main explanation is this: specu- 
e, with the facilities given to 
all investments, have really oy 
ous and more 
known a few y 





vened more numer- 
rapid ways to fortune than were 
ears ago 

‘* Crowds are thus attracted to Paris, resolved 
to venture a small capital in the hope of a large 
one; they live on that cay 
The el 
essary to 


not on the in- 





come, as gamesters do. 
us that it is ne 


an idea among 
der to 
ral extrava- 


ls marvel at 


' seem rich in 0 
Thus there is a gene 
gance and protusion 

1 
Those 
capital as their in 


become rich. 
English mi 


our splendor. who, while pending their 


yume, fail in their schemes of 


fortune, after one, two, three, or four years—van- 
ish. What becomes of them, 1 know no more 
than I do what becomes of the old moons Pheir 


place is imine diately sup} lied by new candidates 
Paris is thus kept and 
plendid by the gold it ingulf Sut then some 


perennially sumptuous 


men succeed—succeed vrodigiously, preternatu- 
rally: they make colossal fo nes, which are 
magnificently « xpended. They set an example 
of show and pomp, whi h is of course the more 


contagious because so many men say, * ihe ot 
er d ay those mi//ionnatires were pe as we a 
they never economized ; why should we ? ) aris 
is thus doubly enriched—by the fortune swal 
lows up, and by the fortunes it casts up; the last 


being always reproductive, and the first never lost 





exc to the individuals 

i understand: but what struck me forcib! 
at the scene we have left was the number of 
young men there; young men whom I should 


judge by their appearance to be gentlemen, evi 

dently not mere spectators cag , AnkioUs, 

tablets in their hands. That old or middle-aged 

men should find a zest e pursuit of gain I 
il unde tand, t j ulin I ] i\ ice St 


" D ation, which Moliére never di- 
vined in his Avare.” 


WEEKLY. 


** Young men, especially if voung gentlemen 
love pleasure; and pleasure in this city is very 
This explains why so many young men 
frequent the Bourse 


dear 
In the old gaming-tables, 
now suppressed, young men were the majority ; 
in the days of your. chivalrous forefathers, it was 
the young nobles, not the old, who would st 
their mantles and ‘ast of 
die. And naturally enough, mon cher; for is 





very 


swords on a 





not youth the season of hope, and is not hope 
the goddess of 
or the Bourse 4 

Alain felt himself more and more behind his 
generation 


gaming, whether at rouge et noir 


rhe acute reasoning of Lemerciet 
propre At college Lemet 
considered Alain’s equal in abili 
What a stride 


Lemerciet 


humbled his amour 





cler Was nevel 





ty or book-learning 
l-fellow had 


bevond his 
How 


made! 
dull and stupid the young provincial felt himself 


now 


to be, as « ness and 


fluent 


omparead with the easy cleve 


half-sportive philosophy of the Parisian’s 


talk! 
He sighed with a melancholy and 
He Hawa 
acknowledge that there is a rank 
birth, and in the first he 
Lemerciet walk 
but vh imility was a proof 
that he underrated himself 


vet 
generous envy 
cephion not to 
of mind 
felt that 
Rochebriant ; 


too fine a natural px 
as well as of 
might well before a 


his vé 


Lemercier did not excel him in min 
experiens e. 


1, 
And just as the drilled soldier seems 
a much finer fellow than the raw recruit, because 
he knows how to carry himself, but afte: 
discipline the raw recruit may excel in martial 
air the upright hero whom he now despairingly 
admires, and never dreams he can rival, so set 
a mind from a village into the drill of a capital, 
and see it a after; it may tower a head 
higher than its recruiting sergeant. 


but in 





a years 


vent 
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CHAPTER VI 

“Tl pevreve,” said Lemercier, as the coupé 
roligd through the lively alleys of the Bois de 
Boulogne, ‘‘that Paris is built on a loadstone, 
and that every Frenchman with some iron glob 
ules in his blood is irresistibly attracted toward 
it. The English never seem to feel for London 
the passionate devotion that we feel for Paris 
On the contrary, the London middle class, the 
commercialists, the shop-keepers, the clerks, even 
the superior artisans compelled to do their busi- 
ness in the capital, seem always scheming and 
pining to have their home out of it, though but 
in a suburb.” 

‘* You have been in London, Frederic ?” 

**Of course; it is the mode to visit that dull 
and hideous metropolis 

**If it be dull and hideous, no wonder the peo- 
ple who are compelled to do business in it seek 
the pleasures of home out of it. 

** It is very droll that, though the middle class 
entirely govern the melancholy Albion, it is t 
only country in Europe in which the middle class 
seem to have no amusements ; l 


nay, they legislate 
against amusement, ‘They have no leisure day 
but Sunday; and on that day they close all then 
theatres—even their museums and picture gal 
leries. What amusements there may be in En 
gland are for the higher classes and the low 
est,” 

‘* What 
class f 

** Getting drunk.” 

** Nothing else ?” 

“Yes. 1 was taken at night under protection 
of a policeman to some cabarets, where I found 
crowds of that class which is the stratum below 
the working class; lads who sweep crossings and 
hold horses, mendicants, and, I was told, thieves, 
girls whom a servant-maid would not speak to 
very merry—dancing quadrilles and waltzes, and 
regaling themselves on sausages—the happiest- 
looking folks I found in all London — and, I 
must say, conducting themselves very decently 

**Ah!” Here Lemercier pulled the check 
string. ‘* Will you object to a walk in this quiet 
alley? I see some one whom I have promised 
the Englishman to— But heed me, Alain 
fall in love with her. 


are the amusements of the lowest 


don't 


ee 
CHAPTER VII 


Tue lady in the pearl-colored dress! Certain 


ly it was a face that might well arrest the eye and 


linger long on the remembrance 


here are certain beauty-women, 


rtain beauty-men, 
detects no fault 


} 


in whose features 
who are the show figures of any 
appeal but 
inspire no sentiment and excite no 
lack 
of soul, or of heart 
most beautiful 
This lady vas 


, Her 


means pertect 


assembly i ich they who. some 


how or other. 
interest ; they ome expression, whether of 
mind, o the 


picture 


, without which 
but a beantiful 


one of 


face 1s 
not 
features 


those ** beauty-wom 
taken singly were by no 
, nor were they set off by any ‘brill 
lancy Oo! coloring B it the co intenanc e aroused 


belief 


ched to it } 


d 5 
and impressed the imagination with a 


that there was som y atta 
mu longed to learn The hai , Simy ly t 
a forehead unusually spacious and | 

was of lustrous « 


violet blue, were sha 


ove 





1 woman, 
ota deep 
was soft and mournful, but 
tice Alain and Le- 
two men slowl pas ed her she 
med abst acted, razing into pace 


she 


unobservant. § 


expression 
e did not n 
mercier as the 


as one b 


whed in th rht or 1 


ous everie. Her complexion 
| was clear and pale, and ipparently betokened del 
cat he h 

mself on 


a bench beside the 

1 Alain to do the same. * e 
1 th way soon, l the Pa n, 

> nd we can obse 


ve he 


sspectfully thu 


more atten y and 


seated than if we were on 


foot; meanwhile, what do you think of her? 
Is she French she Italian ?—can she be Er 
glish 


**T should have guessed Italian 
darkness of her 


judging bv tl 

hair and the outline of the feat 
but do Italians have so delicate a 
of complexion ? 

* Very and I shonld guess her to be 
Fren h, judging by the intelligence of het expre 
sion, the simple neatness of her dress, and by that 
nameless refinement of air in which a Parisienne 
excels all the descendants of Eve—if it were mn 


irmmhess 





rarely ; 


for her eyes. I never saw a Frenchwoman with 


eyes of that peculiar shade of bine: and if a 


Frenchwoman had such eves, 1 flatter myself 
she would have scarcely allowed us to pass with- 
out making some use of them 
** Do vou think she is married 7” asked Aluin 
a hope so—for a girl of her age. if comme i 
faut, can searcely walk alone in the Boi nd 


would not have a quired that look so intelligent 


more than ite 


ligent a0 DO 


** But regard that air of takable distinc 


unm 
tion, regard that expression of face—so pure, so 
Virginal : comme i/ faut she must be 
As Alain said these last words, the ladv, who 
d turned back, was approaching them, and in 
full view of their gaze She seemed unconscious 


of their existence as before, and Lemercier no 


ticed that her lips moved as if she were murmur- 
ing inaudibly to herself 

She did not again, but continued her 
walk straight on till at the end of the allev st 


return 
1¢ 
entered a carriage in waiting for her, and was 
di ven off 

** Quick, quick! 


ward his own <« 


cried Lemercier, 
“*we must give cha 


running to 
oupe ; 

Alain followed riedly, and, 
agreeably to instructions Lemercier had already 


somewhat less hu 


at full speed in the track of the strange lady's, 
whicl 


given to his coachman, the Parisian'’s coupé set 
oft 


1 was still in sight 
In less than twenty minutes the carriage in chase 
stopped at the gril/e of one of those charming 
little villas to be found in the pleasant suburb of 
A ; a porter emerged from the lodge, open- 
ed the gate; the carriage drove in, again stopped 
at the door of the house, and the two gentlem« 
could not catch even a glimpse of the lady's robe 
as she descended from the carriage and 
peared within the house 

‘*T see a cafe said Lemercier; “let 
us learn all we can as to the fair unknown, over 
a sorbet or a petit verre,” 


lisap 


yonder 


Alain silently, but not reluctantly, consented 
He felt in the fair stranger an interest new to 
his existence 

They entered the little café, and in a few min 
utes Lemer« ier, with the easy savoir vivre of a 
Parisian, had extracted from the gargon as much 
as probably any one in the neighborhood knew 
of the inhabitants of the villa 

It had hired furnished about tw« 
months previously in the name of Signora V« 
but report of the serv 
ants, the lady appeared to be the gouvernante « 


been and 


nosta; according to the 


guardian of a lady much younger, out of whore 


income the villa was rented and the househ 
maintained, 

It was for her the coupé was hired from Pa 
Ihe elder lady very rarely stirred out 4 
but always accompanied the younger in any 


evening to the theatre or the 


ning ti 
day 
visits houses of 
trends 

It was only within the last few weeks that such 
visits had been made 

Ihe younger lady was in delicate health, and 
under the care of an English phy sician famous { 
skill in the treatment of pulmonary complaints 
It was by his advice that she took daily walki 
the Bois 
sisted of three servants, all Italians, and speak- 
ing but impertect Fren 


exercise in he establishment con 


The garcon did not 
know whether either of the ladies was marri dl, 
but their mode of life was free from all scandal 


or suspicion; they probably belonged to the lit 


erary or musical world, as the gargon had ob 
served as their visitor the eminent author M 
Savarin and his wife, and, still more frequent) 
an old man not less eminent as a musical com- 
poset 

It is clear to me now,” said Lemercier, as 
the two friends r sted themselves in the « 
riage, “‘that our pearly aage is some Itali 


inger of repute enough in her own country to 
and tl 
health or he 


have gained already a mpetence ; 


perhaps on account ot ive own 


friend s, she is living here in the exy 


quietly 
tation of some prolessional engagement, or t 
absence of some foreign love 

Loves u ) i tink tha exclaimed 
Alain, in a tone of voice that betrayed pain 

It is possible enous and in that case the 
Englishman may profit little by the information 
I have promised m 

You ha promised the Lenglishman 7? 

Do you not remember last night that he de 

ved the lady, and ss hat her face haunted 
him: and I 

‘Ah! Iremembernow. What do you know 
of this Englishm He is rich, 1 st ppose 

Yes, | hear he is very rich now that an un 
cle lately left him an enormous sum of r-oney 


He was attached to the English Embassy many 
years ago, which accounts f } good | 
and his knowledge of He comes 
to Paris very often, and I have kne 
time Indeed he has int 


and delicate « 


rench 


vn him some 
isted to me a difficult 


omm n The English tell me 


t his father was one of the most eminent mem 
be of their Parliament, of ancient birth. very 
} y connected, but ran out his fortune and 
died poo that ou iend had for some years 
to maintain himself, | faney, by his pen ” that 
he is considered ve y able and, now that his 
u ] has en ied bim, likely to ente public 
J und run a career as d inguishe ] is ta 








the Marquis, with a sigh ; 
now entered Paris, he pleaded the excuse of an 
engagement, bade his friend good-bv, and went 
his way musing through the crowded streets, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


LETTER FROM ISAURA CICOGNA TO MADAME 
DE GRANTMESNIL, 


“Vista D'—, A—. 

**T can never express to you, my beloved Eu- 
lalie, the strange charm which a letter from you 
throws over my poor little lonely world for days 
after it is received. ‘There is always in it some- 
thing that comforts, something that sustains, but 
also a something that troubles and disquiets me. 
I suppose Goethe is right, ‘ that it is the property 
of true genius to disturb all settled ideas,’ in or- 
der, no doubt, to lift them into a higher level 
when they settle down again. 

‘Your sketch of the new work you are medi- 
tating amidst the orange groves of Provence in 
terests me intensely ; yet, do you forgive me when 
I add that the interest is not without terror. I 
do not find myself able to comprehend how, amidst 
hose lovely scenes of nature, your mind volun- 
tarily surrounds itself with images of pain and 
discord. 1 stand in awe of the calm with which 
you subject to your analysis the infirmities of rea- 
son and the tumults of passion. And all those 
laws of the social state which seem to me so fixed 
and immovable you treat with so quiet a scorn, as 
if they were but the gossamer threads which a 
touch of your slight woman's hand could brush 
away. But I can not venture to discuss such 
subjects with you. It is only the skilled enchant- 
er who can stand safely in the magic circle, and 
compel the spirits that he summons, even if they 
are evil, to minister to ends in which he foresees 
a good. 

** We continue to live here very quietly, and | 
do not as yet feel the worse for the colder climate. 
Indeed, my wonderful doctor, who was recom- 
mended to me as American, but is in reality Kn- 
glish, assures me that a single winter spent here 
under his care will suffice for my complete re- 
establishment. Yet that career, to the training 
for which so many years have been devoted, does 
not seem to me so alluring as it once did. 

‘I have much to say on this subject, which 
I defer till I can better collect my own thoughts 
on it—at present they are confused and strug- 
gling. The great Maestro has been most gra- 
cious, 

‘*In what a radiant atmosphere his genius 
lives and breathes! Even in his cynical moods, 
his very cynicism has in it the ring of a jocund 
music—the laugh of Figaro, not of Mephistoph 
eles. 

‘*We went to dine with him last week; he 
invited to meet us Madame S——., who has this 
year conquered all opposition, and reigns alone, 
the great S——, Mr. 'T——, a pianist of admira- 
ble promise—your friend M. Savarin, wit, critic, 
and poet, with his pleasant sensible wife, and a 
few others whom the Maestro contided to me in 
a whisper were authorities in the press. After 
dinner S—— sang to us, magnificently, of course. 
Then she herself graciously turned to me, said 
how much she had heard from the Maestro in 
my praise, and so-and-so. I was persuaded 
to sing after her. I need not say to what disad- 
vantage. But I forgot my nervousness; I for- 
got my audience; I forgot myself, as I always 
do when once my soul, as it were, finds wing 
in music, and buoys itself in air, relieved from 
the sense of earth. I knew not that I had suc- 
ceeded till I came to a close, and then my eyes 
resting on the face of the grand prima donna, I 
was seized with an indescribable sadness—with 
a keen pang of remorse. Perfect artiste though 
she be, and with powers in her own realm of art 
which admit of no living equal, I saw at once 
that I had pained her; she had grown almost 
livid; her lips were quivering, and it was only 
with a great effort that she muttered out some 
faint words intended for applause. I compre- 
hended by an instinct how gradually there can 
grow upon the mind of an artist the most gener 
ous that jealousy which makes the fear of a rival 
annihilate the delight in art. If ever I should 
achieve S———’s fame as a singer, should I feel 
the same jealousy? I think not now, but I have 
not been tested. She went away abruptly. I 
spare you the recital of the compliments paid to 
me by my other auditors, compliments that gave 
me no pleasure; for on all lips, except those of 
the Maestro, they implied, as the height of eu- 
logy, that I had inflicted torture upon S——. 
‘If so,’ said he, ‘she would be as foolish as a 
rose that was jealous of the whiteness of a lily. 
You would do yourself great wrong, my child, if 
you tried to vie with the rose in its own color.’ 

** He patted my bended head as he spoke, with 
that kind of fatherly king-like fondness with 
which he henors me; and I took his hand in 
mine, and kissed it gratefully. ‘ Nevertheless,’ 
said Savarin, ‘ when the lily comes out there will 
be a furious attack on it, made by the clique that 
devotes itself to the rose: a lily clique will be 
formed en revanche, and I foresee a fierce paper 
war. Do not be frightened at its first outburst ; 
every fame worth having must be fought for.’ 

**Is itso? have you had to fight for your fame, 
Eulalie ? and do you hate all contest as much as 
I do? 

** Our only other gayety since I last wrote was a 
soirée at M. Louvier’s. That republican mi/lion- 
naire was not slow in attending to the kind letter 
you addressed to him recommending us to his 
civilities. He called at once, placed his good 
offices at our disposal, took charge of my mod- 
est fortune, which he has invested, no doubt, as 
safely as it is advantageously in point of interest, 
hired our carriage for us, and in short has been 
most amiably useful. 

** At his house we met many to me most pleas- 
ant, for they spoke with such genuine apprecia- 


and as the carriage | tion of your works and yourself. 
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But there were 
others whom I should never have expected to 
meet under the roof of a Croesus who has so great 
a stake in the order of things established. One 
young man—a noble whom he specially present- 
ed to me, as a politician who would be at the 
head of affairs when the Red Republic was es- 
tablished — asked me whether I did not agree 
with him that all private property was public 
spoliation, and that the great enemy to civiliza- 
tion was religion, no matter in what form. 

** He addressed to me these tremendous ques- 
tions with an effeminate lisp, and harangued on 
them with small feeble gesticulations of pale dain- 
ty fingers covered with rings, 

‘*[ asked him if there were many who in 
France shared his ideas. 

*** Quite enough to carry them some day,’ he 
answered, with a lofty smile. ‘And the day 
may be nearer than the world thinks, when my 
confreres will be so numerous that they will have 
to shoot down each other for the sake of cheese 
to their bread.’ 

**That day nearer than the world thinks! 
Certainly, so far as one may judge the outward 
signs of the world at Paris, it does not think of 
such things at all. With what an air of self-con- 
tent the beautiful city parades her riches! Who 
can gaze on her splendid palaces, her gorgeous 
shops, and believe that she will give ear to doc- 
trines that would annihilate private rights of 
property ; or who can enter her crowded church- 
es, and dream that she can ever again install a re- 
public too civilized for religion ? 

** Adieu. Excuse me for this dull letter. If 
[ have written on much that has little interest 
even for me, it is that I wish to distract my mind 
from brooding over the question that interests me 
most, and on which I most need your counsel. 
I will try to approach it in my next. 

* ISauRA.’ 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


** Eulalie, Eulalie!—What mocking spirit has 
been permitted in this modern age of ours to 
place in the heart of woman the ambition which 
is the prerogative of men ?—You, indeed, so rich- 
ly endowed with a man’s genius, have a right to 
man’s aspirations. But what can justify such 
ambition in me? Nothing but this one unintel- 
lectual perishable gift of a voice that does but 
please in uttering the thoughts of ethers. Doubt- 
less I could make a name familiar for its brief 
time to the talk of Europe—a name, what name ? 
a singer's name. Once I thought that name a 
glory. Shall I ever forget the day when you first | 
shone upon me ; when, emerging from childhood 
as from a dim and solitary by-path, 1 stood for- 
lorn on the great thoroughfare of life, and all the 
prospects before me stretched sad in mists and in 
rain? You beamed on me then as the sun com- 
ing out from the cloud and changing the face of 
earth; you opened to my sight the fairy-land of 
poetry and art; you took me by the hand and 
suid, ‘Courage! there is at each step some green 
gap in the hedge-rows, some soft escape from the 
stony thoroughfare. Beside the real life expands 
the ideal life to those who seek it. Droop not, 
seek it; the ideal life has its sorrows, but it nev- 
er admits despair; as on the ear of him who fol- 
lows the winding course of a stream, the stream 
ever varies the note of its music, now loud with 
the rush of the falls, now low and calm as it glides 
by the level marge of smooth banks; now sigh- 
ing through the stir of the reeds, now babbling 
with a fretful joy as some sudden curve on the 
shore stays its flight among gleaming pebbles ; 
so to the soul of the artist is the voice of the art 
ever fleeting beside and before him. Nature 
gave thee the bird's gift of song—raise the gift 
into art, and make the art thy companion. 

*** Art and Hope were twin-born, and they die 
together.’ 

**See how faithfully I remember, methinks, 
your very words. But the magic of the words, 
which I then but dimly understood, was in your 
smile and in your eye, and the queen-like wave 
of your hand as if beckoning to a world which 
lay before you, visible and familiar as your native 
land. And how devotedly, with what earnestness 
of passion, I gave myself up to the task of raising 
my gift into an art! I thought of nothing else, 
dreamed of nothing else; and oh, how sweet to 
me then were words of praise! ‘ Another year 
yet,’ at length said the masters, ‘and you ascend 
your throne among the queens of song.’ Then 

then —I would have changed for no other 
throne on earth my hope of that to be achieved 
in the realms of my art. And then came that 
long fever: my strength broke down, and the 
Maestro said, * Rest, or your voice is gone, and 
your throne is lost forever.’ How hateful that 
rest seemed tome! You again came to my aid. 
You said, ‘The time you think lost should be but 
time improved. Penetrate your mind with oth- 
er songs than the trash of Libretti. The more 
you habituate yourself to the forms, the more you 
imbue yourself with the spirit, in which passions 
have been expressed and character delineated by 
great writers, the more completely you will ac- 
complish yourself in your own special art of sing- 
er and actress.’ So, then, you allured me to a 
new study. Ah! in so doing did you dream 
that you diverted me from the old ambition ? 
My knowledge of French and Italian, and my 
rearing in childhood, which had made English 
familiar to me, gave me the keys to the treasure- 
houses of three languages. Naturally I began 
with that in which your master-pieces are com- 
posed. ‘Till then [had not even read your works. 
They were the first I chose. How they impress- 
ed, how they startled me! what depths in the 
mind of man, in the heart of woman, they reveal- 
ed to me! But I owned to you then, and I re- 
peat it now, neither they nor any of the works in 
romance and poetry which form the boast of re- 
cent French literature, satisfied yearnings for that 
calm sense of beauty, that divine joy in a world 


beyond this world, which you had led me to be- 








| lieve it was the prerogative of ideal art to bestow. 
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And when I told you this with the rude frank- | 
ness you had bid me exercise in talk with you, a 
thoughtful melancholy shade fell over your face, 
and you said, quietly, ‘ You are right, child; we, | 
the French of our time, are the offspring of revo- 
lutions that settled nothing, unsettled all: we re- 
semble those troubled states which rush into war 
abroad in order to re-establish peace at home. 
Our books suggest problems to men for recon- | 
structing some social system in which the calm | 
that belongs to art may be found at last: but 
such books should not be in your hands; they 
are not for the innocence and youth of women, 
as yet unchanged by the systems which exist.’ 
And the next day you brought me Tasso’s great 
poem, the Gerusalemme Liberata, and said, smil- 
ing, * Art in its calm is here.’ 

‘You remember that I was then at Sorrento 
by the order of my physician. Never shall I for- 
get the soft autumn day when I sat among the 
lonely rocklets to the left of the town—the sea 
before me, with scarce a ripple; my very heart 
steeped in the melodies of that poem, so marvel- 
ous for a strength disguised in sweetness, and for 
& symmetry in which each proportion blends into 
the other with the perfectness of a Grecian statue. 
‘The whole place seemed to me filled with the pres- 
ence of the poet to whom it had given birth. Cer- 
tainly the reading of that poem formed an era in 
my existence; to this day I can not acknowledge 
the faults or weaknesses which your criticisms 
pointed out—I believe because they are in unison 
with my own nature, which yearns for harmony, | 
and, finding that, rests contented. I shrink from 
violent contrasts, and can discover nothing tame 
and insipid in a continuance of sweetness and se- 
renity. But it was not till after I had read La | 
Gerusalemme again and again, and then sat and 
brooded over it, that I recognized the main charm 
of the poem in the religion which clings to it as 
the perfume clings to a flower—a religion some- 
times melancholy, but never to me sad. Hope 
always pervades it, Surely if, as you said, ‘ Hope 
is twin-born with art,’ it is because art at its high- 
est blends itself unconsciously with religion, and 
proclaims its affinity with hope by its faith in 
some future good more perfect than it has real- 
ized in the past. 

** Be this as it may, it was in this poem so 
pre-eminently Christian that I found the some- 
thing which I missed and craved for in modern 
French master-pieces, even yours—a something 
spiritual, speaking to my own soul, calling it forth ; 
distinguishing it as an essence apart from mere 
human reason ; soothing, even when it excited ; 
making earth nearer to heaven. And when I 
ran on in this strain to you after my own wild fash- 
ion, you took my head between your hands and 
kissed me, and said, ‘ Happy are those who be- 
lieve ! long may that happiness be thine!’ Why 
did I not feel in Dante the Christian charm that 
I felt in Tasso? Dante in your eyes, as in those 
of most judges, is infinitely the greater genius, 
but reflected on the dark stream of that genius 
the stars are so troubled, the heavens so threat- 
ening 

** Just as my year of holiday was expiring I 
turned to English literature; and Shakspeare, 
of course, was the first English poet put into my 
hands. It proves how child-like my mind still 
was, that my earliest sensation in reading him 
was that of disappointment. It was not only that, 
despite my familiarity with English (thanks chief- 
ly to the care of him whom I call my second 
father), there is much in the metaphorical dic- 
tion of Shakspeare which I failed to comprehend ; 
but he seemed to me so far like the modern French 
writers who affect to have found inspiration in 
his muse, that he obtrudes images of pain and 
suffering without cause or motive sufficiently clear 
to ordinary understandings, as I had taught my- 
self to think it ought to be in the drama. 

‘*He makes Fate so cruel that we lose sight 
of the mild deity behind her. Compare, in 
this, Corneille’s Polyeucte with the Humilet. In 
the first an equal calamity befalls the good, but 
in their calamity they are blessed. The death 
of the martyr is the triumph of his creed. But 
when we have put down the English tragedy— 
when Hamlet and Ophelia are confounded in 
death with Polonius and the fratricidal king, we 
see not what good end for humanity is achieved. 
The passages that fasten on our memory do not 
make us happier and holier; they suggest but 
terrible problems, to which they give us no solu- 
tion. 

‘*In the Horaces of Corneille there are fierce 
contests, rude passions, tears drawn from some 
of the bitterest sources of human pity ; but then 
through all stands out, large and visible to the 
eyes of all spectators, the great ideal of devoted 
patriotism. How much of all that has been grand- 
est in the life of France, redeeming even its worst 
crimes of revolution in the love of country, has 
had its origin in the Horaces of Corneille! But 
I doubt if the fates of Coriolanus, and Cxsar, 
and Brutus, and Antony, in the giant tragedies 
of Shakspeare, have made Englishmen more 
willing to die for England. In fine, it was long 
before —I will not say I understood or right- 
ly appreciated Shakspeare, for no Englishman 
would admit that I or even you could ever do 
so — but before I could recognize the justice 
of the place his country claims for him as the 
genius without an equal in the literature of 
Europe. Meanwhile, the ardor I had put into 
study, and the wear and tear of the emotions 
which the study called forth, made themselves 
felt in a return of my former illness, with symp- 
toms still more alarming ; and when the year was 
out, I was ordained to rest for perhaps another 
year before I could sing in public, still less ap- 
pear on the stage. How TI rejoiced when I heard 
that fiat, for I emerged from that year of study 
with a heart utterly estranged from the profession 
in which I had centred my hopes before— Yes, 
Eulalie, you had bid me accomplish myself for 
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thoughts originate the words they employ, and 
in doing so I had changed myself into another 
being. I was forbidden all fatigue of mind; my 
books were banished. but not the new self whic h 
the books had formed. Recovering slow ly through 
the summer, I came hither two months since 
illy 


in the desire to commune with my own heart 
- , 


and be still. 

** And now I have poured forth that heart to 
you—would you persuade me still to be a singer ? 
If you do, remember at least how jealous and ab. 
sorbing the art of the singer and of the actress 
is. How completely I must surrender myself to 
it, and live among books, or among dreams, no 
more. Can I be any thing else but singer? and 
if not, should I be contented merely to read and 
to dream ? 

‘I must confide to you one ambition which 
during the lazy Italian summer took possession of 
me—I must tell you the ambition, and add that 
I have renounced it as a vain one. 1 had hoped 
that I could compose, I mean in music. I was 
pleased with some things I did—they expressed 
in music what I could not express in words; and 
one secret object in coming here was to submit 
them to the great Maestro. He listened to them 
patiently ; he complimented me on my accuracy 
in the mechanical laws of composition ; he even 
said that my favorite airs were ‘touchants et gra- 
cieur,’ ‘ 

* And so he would have left me, but I stopped 
him timidly, and said, ‘Tell me frankly, do you 
think that with time and study I could compose 
music such as singers equal to myself would sing 
tor 

‘*** You mean as a professional composer ?’ 

*** Well, yes.” 

*** And to the abandonment of your vocation 
as a singer ?’ 

wae 

*** My dear child, I should be your worst en- 
emy if I encouraged such a notion; cling to the 
career in which you can be greatest; gain but 
health, and I wager my reputation on your glori- 
ous success on the stage. What can you be asa 
composer? You will set pretty music to pretty 
words, and will be sung in drawing-rooms with 
the fame a little more or less that generally at- 
tends the compositions of female amateurs. Aim 
at something higher, as I know you would do, 
and you will not succeed. Is there any instance 
in modern times, perhaps in any times, of a fe- 
male composer who attains even to the eminence 
of a third-rate opera writer? Composition in 
letters may be of no sex. In that Madame Du- 
devant and your friend Madame de Grantmesnil 
can beat most men; but the genius of musical 
composition is homme, and accept it as a compli- 
ment when I say that you are essentially femme.’ 

** He left me, of course, mortified and hum- 
bled; but I feel he is right as regards myself, 
though whether in his depreciation of our whole 
sex I can not say. But as this hope has left me, 
I have become more disquieted, still more rest 
less. Counsel me, Eulalie; counsel, and, if po» 
sible, comfort me. Isaura.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


I FEAR THY KISSES. 


I rean thy kisses, gentle maiden; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burden thine. 
I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion; 
Thou needest not fear mine; 
Innocent is the heart's devotion 
With which I worship thine. 


LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 
Br F. W. ROBINSON, 
Author of “ For Her Sake,” ““A Bridge of Glass,” 


** Mattie: A Stray,” “‘ No Man's Friend,” 
“Poor Humanity,” etc., etc. 





Book the Bast. 
ATONEMENT. 





CHAPTER X. 
RESTITUTION, 


JonaTHAN Kirby, seated in the arm-chair by 
the fire, lifted himseif half-way from his seat, and 
regarded his old employer with amazement. 

** What's that ?—who’s a robber? I don’t un- 
derstand. I—I—excuse me, but I am getting 
excited, and it’s a bad thing for me. Faith,” he 
said, querulously, as he sat down again, ‘* isn't 
there a drop of brandy in this beastly house ?” 

I mixed a little weak brandy-and-water for 
my father at this appeal, and he begged Mr. 
Westmair to postpone his revelation until he had 
drunk it. Abel waited patiently, taking his cue 
from Jonathan Kirby, who finally gave him per- 
mission to proceed. It was an odd party of four 
assembled in that room. Jeffery Kirby was 
seated by the window, gravely attentive; and it 
was to his keen and honest face that Abel West- 
mair turned most frequently. It was Jeffery 
who represented the family of the Kirbys, rather 
than the feeble man opposite struggling against 
excitement, and that cupidity which seemed grow- 
ing stronger with every hour of his waning life. 

‘*Our family,” Abel Westmair began, “* has 
done yours a great wrong. I have striven to dis- 
believe it; have hoped that my father’s weak 
mind had deceived himself and me, but I have 
none the less followed out the facts, because with 
every step they have seemed more insurmouuta- 
ble, and because at last they crush me.” 

‘““If there has been a wrong, you have not 
shared in it,” I cried. 

‘* Unknowingly, I have shared in it for years, 
Miss Kirby,” said Abel, gloomily. ‘‘I have 
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grown rich by it—I have kept others poor. I 
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have asserted my pride in lieu of my shame. 
have believed so strongly in the honor of our 
house, and set so little value on the principles of 
others. It is retribution, and I accept _'y 

‘* Perhaps you'll tell us what it is all about as 
soon as you can,” said Jonathan Kirby, faintly, 
** for hanged if I can make head or tail of it. 
if you'll oblige us, Faith, by keeping your 





I | take his hint. 
| ther 
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I was excited as well as my fa- 
I was bewildered—and held my ground. 

**T would prefer to remain,” I said. ‘* I be- 
lieve that I am interested in this.” 

** You are.” 

**In what way ?” I asked, with an effort to be 
calm and business-like myself. 

** He will come this day to claim an old prom- 





mouth shut, we shall get on ever so much faster. | ise made to your sister,” he said, with grave com- 


While you are interfering, my horse is catching 
cold in his inside waiting for me, and we are at- 
tending to nothing that is practical.” 

‘* A few words will complete my statement,” 
sal 1 Abel, very slowly. 

He did not resent my father’s manner; the old 


pride, I may call it the old haughtiness of de- | favor that I shall ask of you, Miss Kirby 


meanor, did not assert itself; the readiness of re- 
nd the quickness to take offense, and to re- 
t Yes, the 
loss of his faith in his family had struck down this 





ply by sarcasm or invective, were gone 


man ompletely 
‘The secret that has made our fortunes was 
discovered by your father,” said Abel Westmair. 
*‘Eh—wuat?” screamed Jonathan Kirby. 
“Tt was your father, then in the employ of 
mine, who made the discovery in his working 
and in his leisure time perfected it. De 
did not know its commercial value, he was scarce- 
ly certain of his own success, and he was very 
He fell ill, and on his death-bed took my 
into his confidence, asking him to test the 


poor. 
fatner 
value of his discovery for the sake of his children, 
and to do his best for the two boys he was leav- 
ing behind him 

‘**You and me, by Heaven, Jef!” cried Jona- 


“My father promised this, and took away the 
secret of the polish with him. He made his for- 
tune with it a few years afterward—he claimed 
the credit of the discovery for himself, and he 
never ke Abel continued 

‘The most unprincipled bit of business I ever 





t his word with you, 


heard of in my life!” cried Jonathan Kirby, full 
of virtuous indignation. 

**'That the discovery might have been lost, or 
Abel, 


‘that my father’s perseverance and business en- 





passed into other hands,” sai firmly 

ergy triumphed over many obstacles which rose 
up in his path, make no excuse that I can offer 
the re- 


here I can only tell you, gentlemen, of 


morse and shame which weigh him down, and 


me along with him; and I can only plead, as ex- 
tenuating circumstances, his anxiety and mine to 
repair the harm and injustice that have been done. 
Following out the facts and proving them to the 
bitter end but vesterday, I come to-day to those 


two children of an injured man, and ask, in my 


father’s name, forgiveness.” 

**In a plain confession of wrong, in an earnest 
desire for atonement, one sees frail humanity at 
its best and wisest,” said Jeffery Kirby, rising. 
**T bear no malice against your father, and, Sir, 
I honor you for the course which you have adopt- 
ed 

“Thank you,” said Abel Westmair, taking the 
hand ed to him; ‘“‘I am trying to do 
my duty if [ can, but I am hardly as strong as I 
ould All this,’ 
experience for me.” 
t's all very well to talk of forgiveress and 


outstretc! 


wish he said, sadly, ‘‘is a new 





’ 








that sort of rubbish,” said my father, giving an 
angular twist to his frame, and assuming the ap- 
pea e of a hunchback in his chair; ** if that’s 
retribution, or restitution, I don't think much of 


myself, lell us what you are going to do 
to make amends for this unjustifiable trickery. 


You have robbed us of many thousands, you have 


been in our place, and we in yours; for borrow- 
ing money from the firm to find out our own 
secret, you actually locked me up in prison—you 
made one daugliter a beggar, and another a sing- 


hall 


you set your foot upon our innocent nec ks 
} 


er at a musi you disgraced the lot of us— 
you 
lave been altogether bad, 


to do?” 


What are you going 


‘| have been thinking very deeply of that 
of what would be just and honest to you all,” 
Abel, ‘‘and I hope,” he added, and 
ment he hesitate, ** that I 
It is for you to 
pro- 
I am entirely in 
your hands, and I ask no consideration for my- 


answered 
for a m seemed to 


ive not forgotten any thing. 
ms, or to decline them, or to 
your turn. 


pose any thing in 


s the old proud look in his face at last, 
and I was glad to see it there. It made him 


like himself. 





“Well, what do vou think of doing?” said 
Jonathan ; ** will you give us any mone Do 
\) mean to stump up any thing ¢ ’ 


‘Yes 
** Will von let me have the recipe your wicked 
tole 7” cried Jonathan Kirby, eagerly. 
ave brought it with me.” — ‘ 















“That's right; that’s well. Upon my soul, 
youre behaving like a gentleman,” cried Jona- 
than Kirby, rubbing his hands tog r. **Con- 
sider that you have my forgiveness, Westmair, 
al I hope you ll come out with the ready money 
as handsomely as you talk about it Faith, a 
] more b ind-water, please, I’m getting 
m a 1. I would not excite myself just now 
for all the world. Thank you, my dear,” he said 
t *‘ And now, Sir, to business again, Your 
health, Westmair your father’s health; every 
b s health. God bless the lot of us! ‘ 

‘Thave a le more to say before mv nephew 
arrives, v your permission, Mr. Kirby,” re- 


Marked Abel, 
ra any thing you like 
a week, 


It relates te my nephew, whose cause I have 


I could listen to 


her 








replied my fat 


plead 
‘I always liked Martin,” 
Dy a y did he not come with you? 

* Because there is that to say which would be 
nbarrassing in his absence,” answered Abel, 
even in that of your daughter's.” 
fic looked at me siguificantly, but I would not 


. i 
and 


| 





| whom I had in my early days susp 
| the foreground of my present life as the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


cried Jonathan Kir- ther perfectly 


posure. 
‘“‘And he comes at your wish, Mr. West- 
mair ?” 
‘* Yes, at my earnest wish. 
with my father and daughter. 
end of all uncertainty before I go. 


I am going away 
I would see the 
It is the last 


| 
** So be it, then,” I answered, looking down, =| 
It was to be a day of self-sacrifice, and I was 
in the toils. I had promised to marry Martin 
Westmair; I could not be less unselfish than the 
strange man before me. | 
— 
CHAPTER XL 


THE FIRST PAYMENT. 


Wirn what trouble and grief I had listened to 
all that Abel Westmair had said, need not be ce 
tailed in the closing pages of this story I had 
been prepared by my father for his advent, and I 
had guessed at that which would follow, with the 
exception of Martin Westmair’s coming. What 
Abel would do upon the discovery of his father’s 


dishonesty, I had had no doubts concerning; he 
was &@ man who would have no mercy on himself, 
and who would act up to his character, and to | 
those rules by which he had vainly endeavored to 
regulate the lives of other men 

Yes, I guessed what sacrifices this stern Quix- | 
otic being would feel himself called upon to make, 
for I knew Abel Westmair at last he man | 


stood in 





one he 


whom I had ever met, or whom I was ever likel 
to meet. There was no sacrifice at which he 
would shrink to render justice to those whom his 


father had injured ; he would be harder upon him- 
self than he would have been wpon another man 
been 


r he had 


placed in a similar position There had 
much misery, and if not of his creatir 
he thought, and the 


atonement was at hand 


been the cause of it, 


** It is my mission in this world,” he said to 1 
father and uncle, ‘‘to restore all that of 
your family has been deprived—it is my duty 
my own honor and my God My fat! 
down and contrite, sees this with myself, and we 








accept the lower position to which that duty leads 
us, We are only three; 
more; we shall be content with little, and the sat 
isfaction of having done our best will keep us ver; 


we are never likely to be 


trong 

** All!” mutiered my father ; 
mean by all? 

**So far as it has lain in my replied 
Abel, ‘* I have endeavored to calculate the amount 
of profit which my father and I have made by the 
use of the recipe.” 

** With interest at five per cent. per annum,” 
said Jonathan Kirby, immediately ; 
not forgotten that, I suppose ?” 

** With interest at five per cent. per annum,’ 
answered Abel. ‘*The amount, I may add, is 


“what can you 


power, , 


**vou have 


very large, and will be difficult to repay at once, | 


although [ am prepared with what I hope both 
of you will consider a reasonable installment.” 

**How much?” asked my father; ‘* how mach 
do you begin with ?—how much do you purpose 
to pay us altogether, then ?” 

‘**One moment,” said Jeffery Kirby; *‘ this ap 
pears to me a very strange and unbusiness-like 
proceeding, and it is not in all respects a question 
of money compensation.” 

‘**Speak for yourself, Jef. 
selfish brother 
a moment, and allow Mr. 
statement, I can not understand. 


’ muttered his more 
** though why you can not sit still 
Westmair to finish his 
What's the use 
of interrupting people in this way ?” 

** 1 will speak for myself,” said my uncle, with 
more excitement than he had hitherto shown, 
‘and I will ask you, Mr. Westmair, to take 
more time to consider this matter, and to give us 
more time to reflect upon it too. 1am nota rich 
man—a few hundreds will be of service to m« 
but I can not become wealthy at the expense of a 
man mad enough to pitch his fortune at my head, 
and to leave himself in indigence. So far as I am 
concerned, Mr. Westmair, iffront 
your generosity, and I will have no share in 


you me with 
crime of beggaring you.” 

Abel Westmair resisted opposition to his will as 
indignantly as ever 


Why was he always so su 
that he must be in the right? 

‘** Sir, every thing has been arranged,” he cried 
sharply, ‘and I will brook no interference.’ 

**Spoken like a man of spirit,” my father re- 
plied ** Faith my dear, perhaps Mr. Westmair 
would like a glass of cold brandy-and-water too 
iven t ask 
which, 


to say the least of ix, is not as hospitable an estab- 


He has come some distance, and you h 
ed him to take a bite or sip in thic house, 
lishment as it might be.” 

**Mr. Westmai continued Jeffery, 
taking anv heed of his brother's remonstrance as 
to Abel Westmair’s welcome, 
ranged every thing, but you have considered noth- 


without 
**vou may have ar- 


ing.” 
** What have I not considered ?” 


** That my father would have m de very little 





money from his discov 
would have sold the recipe for a 
first 
him,’ 


the 


man 


adventurous enough to buy it of 
said my uncle . 


I car 


He had no capital to begin bu 


. remem ber 


ness, or to enter into opposition with the trade 
he had no machinery e was a clever, 4 
energetic, and unbusiness-like man—I an 

to say he drank—he would have made 1 y 


} 


from the polish—he would have died, under a 


| circumstances, without leaving twenty 
each to his children.” 


day 
ther, with uplifted hands, 


son of the injured sleeper, whom I protect with 
" } ‘ ¥ 
all the fervor 


tions that have been cast 


leave you with such a man as this 


WEEKLY. 


pounds 


Abel Westmuair shrugged his shoulders as at the 


poverty of Je tfery Kirby's reasoning; but Jonathan 
rose from his chair with difficulty, and with an 
expression of horror on his countenance. 


| 


lived to behold 
l have been spared for this!’ 


*“*And I have dreadful 


cried my fa- 


this 


**T see my own broth 


er casting aspersions on a gray head reposing in 
the cold recess of the tomb. the gray head of a 
parent 
spected and revered by both of us 
from a minister of 


honored and re 
And this 


from the | 


who should have been 


the blessed Gospel 


left in 
} 


me trom the gross imputa- | 
upon him by a thank 
less and viperons offspring Faith, I can not | 
you must re 


me with your father 


turn he 
ples are wholly perverted by his 


trines. Nothing, Mr. Westmair, 
respect for you and your noble 


, before your princi 
outrageous do« 


he added, ** but 
conduct 


prevents 


me from quitting this house at once, in my dis 


gust at such a brother. 


He sat down again, and looked toward our lit 
tle decanter of brandy, which Jeffery immediate 
ly removed to the chiffonnier behind him. Abel | 
Westmair responded not to my father’s eloquence; | 
btful if he 


His reply to Jeffery’s argument was to ignore it 


it was dou had heard one word of it 
simply 


“You will 


made out 


half of the 


ecks for an equal amount 


take 


two 


your money I 








it is the beginning of my restitution I w 
pray you to believe, Sir, that I am deeply grieved 
at u fathers act he said, as he produced his 
por ket-book, *‘ and that he sees now with me the 
enormity of his offense Had he been a stronger 
man, he would hav a mpat to-da\ 
but I claim vour indulgence, and beg you to be 
lieve in his contritior ‘ 

He presented a check t 
l na hind hin ! 

I not Ke ft " 
“Will you give it to your niece?” suggested | 





No, 1 I cried, ** I will not touch a penny | 

ot it 
**God bless me, am I dreaming?” ejaculated 

YW fathe *" 18 honey going begging in a world | 
like this? How much can it be Cher 

Shall I give it to your brother ?” asked Abel 
Westmair; *‘it will be in the family and in the 
business-—it will descend by inheritance to hi 
adau eT 5 

rhat’s a very fair proposition,” said Jona 
than, ‘‘and I don’t mind making a will at once in 
my daughter's favor, if any body doubts my word.” 


** I think, upon further consideration,” said my 
le, opening his eyes and extending his right 

that I will take this check. I ama poor 
ou insist, Mr. Westmair, why I have 


share—it 








t to m\ 


is Jonathan s 


will be in as good hands 





**Oh, uncle!” I cried, reproachfully, **I did 
think I did hope Then I broke down, and 
my e left me in my grief and anger. Mean 
while Jeffery Kirby took the check and put it 


into his pocket, without looking at the amount 


‘Shall you require a receipt for this 7? asked 
Jett V 
** No,” answered Abel 





**] thought 
ing to, Jet 


fine 
grumbled my tather 


what your words were com 
** that's your 
full of fine, tall sen 
them to 


That's your 


preacher all the world over 


timents, with wind enough in burst 


is | 


themselves, and 
this for me ? 


“Ves 


heck in Jonathan Kirby 


nothing else, 


s hands. 


“Thank you—and—QO Lord!—is this a por 
tion of it?” ened my father, holding the check 
between his shaking hand ** Is there a balat 
at you bankers suff nt to meet THIS and 
my t he too?’ nad nd and 1 thousand 
devils cried my tathe sinking back in hi 


going to die before I touch th 
Bran-dy—for suke 


I thought myself that he was going to die at 


chair, ** 1] am 


money my lifes bran 


once, ting in the chair before me, the seal of 
death seemed so suddenly apparent in the gra 
ness of face, and in the awful giari ot } 
eves I sprang @ with a scream of affright and 
ran toward him, but Abel Westmair’s hands had 
already seized upon his stock and torn it from 





his neck We gave him brandy, and he came 
back slowly to himself, and looked at us 
Where's the check?” he asked, in a husky 
whisper 
Jeti picked it up from the carpet, where it 
had fallen from his brother's nerveless fingers 
and restored it to him My father folded the 
check h diffienity, put it im a little seal-skir 
purse hich he ¥ d carefully in his pocket 
afterward, after whi sat breathing 
hard and tast 
** Are you better, father ?” I inquired 
I am juite well now, he said *“*dont taik 
to me 
In a few minutes his natural color had re 
turned 
**Who has been tearing me about the neck 
like this?” he said, petulantly ‘there was no 


necessity to garrote m I am subject to these 


faintings—there is nothing in I shall be 
better now ft 


He made an effort to 


them 


stand, but it was a poor 


ne na nes aownl again 
It's t ( I must not be 
n toon t ihu Is th e al ng ‘ 
t© & by tl ext payment vere t Z 
" ¢ lit le 79? Perl ‘ form 
—_ to be « nye while my d—d 
legs c« nd? 
“ey e to & ti concert 
‘ pray ' 
W 
‘ 1 ‘ j i mar W tm 


replied Abel, as he placed a second 


} 
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she pleases. I have quite enongh upon my 
mi>d, without troubling myself about her fancies, 
If she likes him, she can have him—there !’ 

** It is about her future with Martin Westmair 
that I would speak,” said Abel, with his old stern 
ness asserting itself once more, “* and you must 
consider that along with us. This nephew of 
mine I leave poor, and I had held out to him the 
hope of riches—will you think of him ?” 

**I!—I think of him! 

“He would have succeeded me in the busi- 
ness, had I had a business to transfer to him. 
He knows the truth, and he has borne the dis- 
appointment with a courage for which I hardly 
gave him credit. He will marry your daughter, 
and, I trust, retain the post he at present occu- 
pies, with the same prospect of 

**T can't do 
what Martin 
father; **I can not—does he 
about the polish 4 

“ He 


there was no motive 


I don't see 
, muttered 


know 


any thing in a hurry 
Westmair is to me my 
thing 


any 


has been the 


to withheld it from him at 


intrusted with secret 
the time 

**Confound it! here's another muddle. 
I'll think of it 


now 


rl 
[ll not be worried any longer 


I'm strong—I'm going home 


He rose with alacrity, his hands fastening his 


stock and rearranging his wig. He would have 


I further support or assistance: he had been 


made rich, ahd was anxious to get away he 


went from the room without further heed of us 
It was Martin Westmair himself who met him 
in the garden path, and whose appearance made 


my heart sink 


Hie has come,” said Abel to me, who had 
seen him for myself: ** it is the end let me leave 
this man happy, if | can, Miss Kirby 

‘And it is your wish that I should marry 
him 

Ve 

** For his sake, or for mine? 

For both vour sakes, it is best 

Well. well I said, *‘let him come and 
le the truth, and then marry me if he dare! 

Abel regarded me with surprise 
y i will return with him I pleaded, faint 


iy you Will not go away at once r 
remam, if 


**Something might happen and you n ight 


lea in much uncertainty after all I am so 
vild and strange and irritabk you know that, 
Mr. Westmair 

‘I do not alw s comprehend you,” he said, 


irres lute iv, 


but 


irritable at times, 


CHAPTER 


AN HONEST 


XII 
CONFESSION 


Westmarir entered with almost as 


MARTIN 














gra aspect as his uncle had done befi 
him Restitution had cast a deep shadow 
both uncle and nephew, and Martin was suffer 
ing W tl family Ihe cup had been cl ew 
his | ind it had been dashed away; it was 
his lot in life, and what else could be expects 
What had he done to deserve success, that he 
shouki not have toreseen this utter ft we? I 
SCCTIE to read these ti ght or thougt n 
to ti e, upon his tece as he came ith sk pr 
cise ‘ » the room A lie gl need trom 
me Abel, I seemed ead also a new | 
thor his mann as if e had been | " | 
or tT 1 eit me and it wa Scarce ! 
ywwn inclination that he f ‘ It pe 
from it, and vet I read his heart as in ) 
us Il i always ad I wa i wretched judge 
of character at the best, and this wa 1 day ot 
dire fusion, wit no chance of calm reflection 
in it 
He shook hands with me and bowed in a form 
| manner Abel mentioned my uncle Jef 
fe name to Martin, and some stately bows 
were ¢ hanged in that direction and then two 
of us at least were full of confusion and dismay 
t had grown to such a business-like formality, 
this wife-seeking Maitin I had never known 
i uffer from any great embarrassment of man 
ner he was bok impulsive, even determined, 
isa ie. and this new timiditv might ugu Né l 
me, I thought He did not approach me 
with the same decision, and taunt me indirectly 
with my promise to my sister Kate lle sat 
down. and took a book trom ible, as tl gh 
1 seek t nit I he laise position 
in which he w | ed 
It was a cold, cruel daylight performance, in 
which no mance couleé hive 
M Kirt there 1 ii more that might 
he arranged betw et us before I , Abel 
s In a contased manner himesell; “"can we 
tep into the next roon 
** | haven't a ne oom answered my uncle 
would you mind stepping into the garden, or 
having a little stroll across the common / 
‘+ Let us walk across the common 
It was very clumsily done, bat I made no ef 
fort to alter the position ; some day or other the 
| battle must be fought again, and | thought that 
the clash of arms might as well commence im 
mediate All was as uncertain as life: here, 
at ke I might know the best or worst, and be 
| w resigned 
Westmair and my uncle went out to. 
and from our seats facing each other we 





| could see them walk as far as the garden gat 
wl e they paused instead of proceeding to the 
common a iggested, and began to talk with 
ene y They had found a toyne to gre elo- 
nt upon already, or they had revived the one 
W h had caused so mach excitement 
Abel has told you why I am here Martin 
said, beginning business with precision. 
‘y, 
it is a strange time, but it is of his choosing, 
and | am his servant to commal he 1, with 
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his old satire ringing in his words ; “* excuse me 
and ble = him.” 
‘For what ?” I asked, quickly. 

‘For this precipitation,” he replied. ‘‘ I have 
told him that I would repeat my offer to you; 
it I have added that no power on earth should 
mpel me to say a word to-day, if it were your 
sh that I should remain silent,” 

‘Tt is not my wish.” 
‘* Faith!” he cried, with a new eagerness, ‘‘ is 
it possible that you—that you—” 

‘It is possible that I would understand the 
whole a —nothing more than that,” I cried, 
in quick alarm ; ‘‘ and that you should know the 
whole truth too. Iam about to place a woman's 
confidence in you-—such as a girl like me might 
breathe into her mother’s ears, and into no one 
else's ; but then I am terribly alone in the world, 
and it is in your power to become so great a friend 
to me.” 

‘Oh. Faith! if I could believe that!” he said, 
warmly; ‘‘if [could approach you step by step 
if your trust and confidence would come back as 
of old; if you would only believe in me again! I 
am at a cruel disadvantage now, and it is only 
your kind manner which emboldens me a little 
only my knowledge of your earnest and unselfish 
character.” 

‘* You will perceive soon that I am inordinately 
selfish,” I said, hetween closed lips. 

* No—never that!” Martin continued; ‘* it is 
your nobleness that assures me that you will not 
misjudge me, and which has prompted Abel t 
urge to speak out before he goes away. You 
believe that I seek you in hot haste be- 
and my uncle has determined to 


me 
will not 


cause I am poor, 


enrich your famiiy, and [ may lose you by delay ; 
you will give me credit for remembering that I 
promised Kate Kirby to ask you to be my wife, 
and that, trae to my word, I—” 

‘One moment,” cried; ‘it is my expl 
tion that stands first, and then speak, Martin 
Westmair, if you will. You promised Katie to 


ask me to be your wife, because that poor 
girl thought that, having loved you once, 


| 
| 
| 








HARPER'S 


**And he?” ‘does he 
love 
*‘ Heaven knows—not I, 


is no reading his heart- 


gasped forth Martin ; 
your 

"I murmured; ‘‘there 
it has been shut against 
me more than once in |ife, but it is not with any 
thought of Abel's love that I implore you not to 
ask me to become your wife. I confide in you 

I tell you a history which your not 
suspect, and which you will not betray to him 

I am your sister, Martin, in bewilderment and 
tribulation, and I ask you to save me by your si- 
lence, and your pride.” 

‘** Never to be my wife!” he muttered. 

** The wife false at heart would be no blessing 
to you,” I cried. ‘Ah! let me be forever 
friend, for Katie's sake. Pity me, and help me 
as the brother you might have been had Katie 
lived.” 

He sprang to his feet and came with hasty 
steps toward me, 

‘Faith Kirby, 


uncle does 


your 


I love you!” he cried, pas=ion- 

‘Oh! no, no!” 

* But I love you too well to link your life with 
mine, now that you have confessed the truth!” he 
said. ‘*I could have hoped for you at all haz- 
ards save at this, which tells me of your attection 
for a better man thanI am. So, Faith,” holding 
out his hands to me, ‘‘ I will never ask you to be 
my wife—I will go on alone to the end—lI will 
leave you to him!” 

‘Ah! only to myself—for you will keep my 
secret, and he will never know ¢ ?” 

‘I will keep your secret,” he said, sadly. 

And my friends ship—we are friends now for 
good, Martin, and I am very grateful.” 

‘Ye s, yes,’ he said, in a deep voice, ‘‘ but 
such gratitude as this strikes home. Do not say 
another word,” 

He raised my hand to his lips, and then left 
me to myself. 

There were voices in the garden outside the in- 
stant afterward—Abel’s voice and his, 





I could forget you never. That was her 
mistake—I trust not yours ?” 





mine,’ he murmured, wistfully 
regarding me; ‘* but she knew that my 
love for vou would come back at her 
wish—at the wish of my own heart, hal 
lowed and purified by your sister's loss— 
as it has, as I swear it has, Faith!” 


No, no, I do not believe that—I hope 
not that!” I cried, with inereasing excite- 
ment, with a new passion, as the rope of 
sand to which I hi ud clung seemed melt 
ing in my hands; ‘‘ this is a repetition of 

ie old folly—but it was never love, re 
member that! 

I did not say that it was once love on 
my side; I was only anxious to confide 
in him. 

‘ But if my sister Kate had thought 
only of my misery in marrying you,” I 
continued, ‘‘ would it not have been the 
last her heart that you and I 
should take each other for the worse ?” 

* Yes,” said Martin. 

‘I asked her that question, and she 
answered it as you do,” [ said; *‘ and it is 
not Martin Westmair whom I can love 
again, or who would consign me to eter- 
val misery by making me his wife.” 

** Not misery, Faith. In good time 
you would waderstand me better, and—” 

‘In good time, Martin, I should de- 
test you.” 

Ile drew a deep breath at this, and his 
hands upon the table clinched and un- 
clinched themselves in surprise at my ve- 
hemence. I had hissed forth the words, 
as though I hated him already. 

‘*T should detest you,” I continued, 
‘for blighting my life, because 
you had not left me freedom—because 
you had destroyed the one weak hope to which I 
clung, bevause you had dragged me to your arms, 
when [ would have gone with willingness and joy 
to another man’s,” 

Great Heaven!” he exclaimed. 

* Yes, I love another, and I ask you to save 

me from yourself—to leave me at least desola- 


Wish of 


SSS 


whole 


tion, if 1 am never blessed with his love—to bless 
me in your own way, Martin, by your generosity. 
I love Abel Westmair—there, keep my secret, and 


pity me for not seeing it so clearly as I have done 
thi lay. F 

It was a great surprise, which robbed him of 
the power to answer me. He had feared that 
his own fickleness had*alienated himself from 
me, but he had never dreamed that I had taught 
my heart to love another. Hence he had hoped 
that time would plead in his favor—that the old 
ties mi that day by day the remem- 
brence of all that Kate had wished would draw 
me slowly to him, and that in the future would 
come forgiveness and affection. In the life be- 
yond there had seemed peace and human felici- 
ty; he had sobered down, and would have made 
amends for all the old mistakes, and now by a 
word [ had balked him. ; 

In his amazement [ saw my own advantage. 
[ was right, [ was inordinately selfish—I could 
not spare him then, thinking of my own “ape 
from bondage, and of the power that he had to 
set me tree, 

‘I have tried to think that I did not love your 
uncle,” i said. ‘*I began by suspecting him— 
[ ouly knew this morning what a hold he had 
gained upon my heart, how long he had held pos- 

ssion there, and how cruelly all my life I had 
misjudged him. Step by step I have been ap- 
proaching him and receding from you, but I nev- 
er knew his honor and pride and nobleness until 
to-day, when he came to make amends for the 
wrong his father did us, years ago. Then he be- 
hero for all time; I understood myself 
and knew how dear he was to me 


rht be reknit. 


est 


came my 
and him, 





i 


| 
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will allow me to present them with your check, as 
a contribution toward future housekeeping.’ 


**T will never touch the money,” I said, de- 
sively 
‘On your wedding-day I shall make you a 
present of it, le , you futher’ s liber: Li ideas should 
collapse before that period,” my uncle remarked. 
** My waddhig-dew lies far back in the dis- | 
tance,” I replied 


‘It is not to be a long engagement, I hope,” 
said Abel; ‘‘long engagements are unnatural, 
and end in trouble very often 

‘There is no engagement in the question,” I 
answ ered, slowly. 

It was setting fire to the train with my own 
hand, and, as I< onjectured, Abel Westmair went 
off with a bang. 

*No engagement ?’ a loud voice 
You tell me 


he cried. in 
‘you and Martin not engaged ? 





this ? 
‘We are not engaged, Mr. Westmair,” I re- 
peated 
‘**Then the same accursed uncertainty exists, 
r all,” he muttered, angrily, } 
ay No. 


‘*He certainly said that it was all sectled, 
said my uncle. 

** Yes, settled for good, uncle,” I said, 
to him with my eyes sparkling and my cheeks 
flushing in spite of me; ‘* for he will not ask me 
to marry him—he has promised that he never 
will—and he leaves me free to act.” 

And you mean to say that you don’t like 
him ?’ cried Uncle Jef, as Abel Westmair began 
to pace up and down our little room as well as 
the length of it and of his own legs would per- 
mit; ‘‘ you mean to say—” 

* That I don't like him well enough to marry 
him,” I concluded; ** why, I have been saying that 
ever since you came back from Pietermaritzburg.” 

* My dear, I hardly believed you; but if that’s 
the case, why, it’s the other—” 

He caught my look of affright and stopped. 


turning 





SSS 


“WILL YOU GIVE 
‘Is it settled ?” Abel Westmair said, eagerly. 
** Yes, it is all settled,” I heard Martin reply, 
as he passed his uncle and mine, and went on his 
way in life without me. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE LAST QUARREL. 


Aner Westmarr and Uncle Jeffery came into 
the room tegether. I had composed myself by 
that time; I had dried my eyes—for I had been 
unable to resist the luxury of a few tears—and I 
had found strength to open my work-box. That 
last action was all hypocrisy, for I had no work 
to do, and no inclination for work had I had any ; 
but there was distraction, and even a chance of 
escape from the coming embarrassment of many 
questions, in sewing silks and six-cord cottons. 
1 was happy in my little way, happier than I had 
been for many heavy-laden months, for I was free 
of Martin Westmair, and my entreaties had con- 
quered his determination. Certainly the man 
who had made ducks and drakes of his money 
was upon my mind still, and what was to become 
of Abel, or how to help him, did not suggest it- 
self very clearly; but the ground was free frorn 
pitfalls, and mysteries were growing less, except 
the one great mystery of his great- hearted, 
gloomy, incomprehensible self. 

**It is all settled, then,” said Abel, advan- 
cing to me, ‘‘and I may congratulate you and 
my nephew on understanding each other at 
last.” 

** Yes, we understand each other,” I replied. 

‘I could not see what was to become of t.im,” 
said Abel; *‘ he has been my one perplexity, and 
it has seemed so fit and fair an end to much un- 
certainty. You are of my opinion, Mr. Kirby ?” 

**T don’t know that I have any opimon about 
it,” said my uncle, ‘‘I have never spoken to your 
nephew in my life. But as he and Faith are both 
as poor as church mice, perhaps this young lady 
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* As you please,” he said, frowning, 
. ~~ yet you have been so much our frien d 
to-day. have set yourse If so com} letely aside in 


a wild eons to make good the past and impov- 

rish your family, that I could = oth tell you— 
on one yore on,” I added. very quickly and 
cautious sly. 

é Ww ell, well! what is it?” he inquired. 
hat vou, who are not afraid of the truth too 
—you own this!—will answer me a question jn 
return,” 

He was surprised at my feminine curiosity, 
but he was off his guard, and did not know my 
depth of cunning. And he was curious to know 
why I had ** settled” Martin Westmair. 

*I have no secrets to conceal,” he replied, ¢ 
coldly that my heart sank again; ‘‘I will reply 
to any thing you ask me.” 

** Very well,” I said. 

I was silent ree this bargain had been made; 
I had advanced closely to the truth, of which I 
was afraid now. Even at this eleventh hour J 
might be deceived in him, and find him the ut. 
ter incomprehensibility that he had ever been. [| 
thought, as my heart kept on sinking slowly 
downward, that it was in my power to deceive 
him too, and that I might be still a mystery my- 
self. 

‘* Will you tell me why you refused my neph- 
ew ?” he said, after waiting patiently for a few 
minutes, 

‘ Yes,” I said, looking up defiantly ; 
fused him because I love another.” 

* You!” he exclaimed ; ‘* how is this possible? 
when did it oceur? what opportunity—” 

‘Oh, Mr. Westmair, are questions that 
I am not called upon to answer. My little love- 
story would not interest you,” I said; ‘it is for. 
eign to the subject, perhaps, and it is only late. 
ly th at I have known the condition of my own 
heart.” 

* Since you have 

* Well—yes.” 

**And he who—but why should I 

weary you with my questioning?” he 
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US ANY MONEY?" 


He glanced at Abel Westmair’s face, and then | 
once more at mine; he rubbed his little crop of | 
wiry white hairs the wrong way as usual; and 
then, without alleging any legitimate reason for 
his eccentricity, he ran out of the room and shut 
the door behind him. ‘The noise of the door | 
closing attracted Abel’s attention. 

* Where has he gone?” he asked. | 

I told Abel Westmair that I did not know. | 

‘Your firmness has distressed him,” said Abel, 
slowly, ‘‘ for he has seen the advisability of the | 
match as well as I. We had spoken of it in the 
garden together, and had built our plans concern- 
ing it. Of course,” he added, with his old acerb- 
ity, ‘‘ yon dash them down once more.” 

**Seold me as you may, Sir,” I said humbly, | 
‘IT will not reply.” 

** You have not acted well.” 

** Why not ?” | 

‘You said that you would accept him ?” 

‘If he dared to ask me, after I had told him | 


all the truth.” 
‘And he dared not ?” 

“eé No.’ 

‘What truth was it?” he asked, 
rly ; ‘I have a right to know.” 

‘I have already told you, Mr. Westmair,” I 
said, turning to my work-box, and finding the 
reels handy to take up and set down again, ‘‘ I 
did not like him well enough to marry, and he 
believed me.” : 

Abel Westmair was not satisfied with the re- 

ly. 

‘That,;” he said, sharply, “‘is an eva 
—_ I could not have believed you 
Why can not you speak out, Miss Kirby ? 
me, ‘you have not be en afraid of the truth, 
it has been very bitter at times. You « 
me now, probably.” 
‘Yes, Sir, I can trust 
*Then—” 
‘The truth and 
reely a right to demand it from me.” 


perempto- 


sion, of 
guilty. 

Like 
though 
in trust 


you,” 


is hard to confess, you have 


1 


said, restlessly: ‘* what business is it of 
mine, or Martin’s, or any one’s? All 
this might have been expected long ago. 
What do you wish to learn of me, Miss 
Kirby ?” 
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I was afraid to ask now, but I sum- 
moned all my courage, and put on my 
mask, and said, in a feigned and light 
tone that was cruelly out of place, 

“Is a curious woman, and your 
book hi sorbed me very much,” 

‘My! ok!” he exclaimed. 

‘*'There is a woman in its pages—one 
who must have been a heroine to him who 
wrote it—WwuHo Is SHE?” 

Iie sat down thunderstruck at my 
question. 

‘Ts this frivolity?” he muttered to 
himself. 


I waited patiently, but my heart had 
leaped into my throat, and was plunging 
illy. Iwas very glad that he had not 
answered me too readily, that the ques- 
tion had not been easy to respond to, 
and that his self-command was gone. 

**You do not satisfy my curiosity,” I 
said. 

** You shall never know; it will never 
be in your power to guess,” he cried, 
fiercely ; ‘‘it is an unfair question.” 

“*'Then you are afraid of the truth as 
well as I,” I said. 

** Madam,” he replied, his frown deep- 
ening still more, ‘I will confess that I 
am.” 

“Tt is strange.” 

** When I wrote those poems I was a 
fool: but I can not own to the nature 
and depth of the folly I committed,” he 
said; ‘‘when you read those poems it 
was against my will, in the face of my 
wish, and hence any question upon them takes 
me at a disadvantage.” 

And yet I could have read the book once 
without a ban and interdict on its perusal.” 
* Yes—before—before—” 

He was confused; he made two steps toward 
the door, at which he found me standing, pale 
and trembling, but full of a strange courage, 
that took me from myself toward him, I knew 
all the truth then, and I was very, very glad. 

‘You have broken your word to me; why 
should you fear that I should betray your con- 


awtt 


fidence?” I said. ‘‘ Tell me, and then good-by.” 
‘It will be forever ?” 
* Yes, forever--possibly.” 


‘The woman of whom I raved then,” he said, 
passionately, ‘‘is the woman who faces me thus 
cruelly—you, Faith, you! Now let me go.” 

‘Go, if you will, but—you must take me with 
you, or break my heart at once!” 

He stepped bac k, and a low cry escaped ] im. 

** Faith ! you can’t mean this! 
he exclaimed; ‘‘ you have misunderstood me— 
you or I, or both of us, are dreaming— the man 
whom you love—” 

‘Is Abel Westmai: 

‘Oh, my darling Faith 
this earlier! 

This was our last quarrel. We have not had 
an angry word since, aud we have been married 


you—you- 


—no one else,thank God!” 
! if I had only known 


four years, Martin has the business : we have 
retired from it. Ettie is my happy step- laugh- 
ter, and loves my little Faith as Hoa ay as her 
mother does. We are not poor, My father only 
lived two months after his visit to Wandsworth, 
and the money came batk to the only daughter 
that was left- and to her chivalric husband. 
a would never touch my uncle Jef's share 


d my uncle shows him the check whenevet 


he calls to see us; they quarrel about it now and 


he- 


then, until the woman they both love steps 1! 
tween them and takes the part of peace-makel 
THE END. 














